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A WORD WITHIN. 


Sad heart of mine, so sorely tried, 

So vexed with care, so worn with grief, 
Give cheer to all the world beside, 

But ask not its relief. 








The world is cold, O credulous heart, 
And what imports thy want or pain? 

It seeks its own nor heeds thy smart,— 
Or mocks if thou complain. 


The world is weak, poor yearning heart— 
No balm it yields to heal thy woes ; 
What needed help thou hast impart; 
No need of thine disclose. 


The world is poor of all that’s best; 
Its pity nor its debt incur, 

Give if thou canst thy small bequest— 
Be not its pensioner, : 


Forget not, O my heart, thy pride; 
Grieve as thou wilt, but make no moan. 
Thy gifts of joy fling open wide, 
' ‘Thy sorrow bear alone. 


Shut thy despair within the hold, 
But spread thy fairest sails on high; 
And from the mast-head bright unfold 
The colors of the sky. 
Mrs. H. A. BINGHAM. 
—Ladies’ Repository. 


THE WAY. 


I said, “O guide! go forth; 
I will follow thee any whither!” 
And behold! as we went out over the earth, 
It was all June together; 
The sun steeped hulf the world in bliss, 
And the shadows, the rest, in quietness. 
And I said, “I have heard of thy way, O Lord! 
How that it goeth dark, through this dark 
Fire and water, tumult and blood, 
Woes to be sutlered and foes withstood. 
I have heard that the only way to the ark 
Is over the flood! 
And now, O Lord! is this the way ? 
For behold, I tread smooth paths to-day ; 
What if I loiter, and fail to win ?” 
But he said, “This is the way; 
Walk ye therein!” 


I spoke again, and said, “I have heard 
That the joy-times here are quickly past, 
That the smooth paths are not long to tread, 
With smile of the sun, and song of the bird; 
But Lord, how long shall this last ?” 
“Notlong!” He said, 
“And see thou follow me afterward!” 
Even at that moment | slipped and sank, 
Slipped and stumbled down the bank— 
From the bank to a path beneath, 
Chill and dank as the shadow of death. 
“Lord!” I cried, “I have stumbled astray, 
Lead me back, Lord! into thy way! 
Out of the pitfall, out of the gin, 
Far from terror and safe from sin, 
Hold thou up my goings therein!” 
But he said, “This is the way; 
Walk ye therein!” 
I went along in that shadow of death, 
Going and weeping under my breath, 
And whispering said, “It was better with me, 
O better! out on the sunny leaf’ 
But he answered, “This is thy best, 
That thou follow me here and into thy rest!” 
I said, “O Master! How shall I know 





When my best is gladness or woe? 
How shall I learn what thy ways be ?” 
And he said, “Leave that to me; 
Follow me only and whither I go, 
Through chilling shadow, and scorching glow, 
Through the desert dust, and the battle din, 
Till the sorrow is past, and the joy is best, 
Till the goal be reached, and finished the test, 
Till I say, this is thy rest, 
Enter herein!” 





THE WAIL OF BATTLE. 


War, war, war! 
Who hath proclaimed it ? 
Who hath sustained it ? 
Bloody and bleak is the field of its strife. 
Mother and sister, and daughter and wife, 
Sadly have named it, 
Grave of their glory, their pride and their life. 


Down, down, down! 
Fathers and brothers, 
Husbands and lovers, 
Streaming with gore, in the fierce battle fell; 
Ghastly and gaunt in the ghost-haunted dell— 
Lost to all others, 
Silent forever, the brave-hearted dwell. 


Dark, dark, dark! 
Over them waving, 
Gloomily waving, 
War's crimson banner now cleaveth the air! 
Kneeling beneath it the young and the fair, 
Blank horror braving, 
Seek for the lost and the beautiful there. 


Woe, woe, woe! 
Orphans are wailing; 
Banners are trailing; 
Shrieks rend the air with the trumpet’s wild peal ; 
Moanings resound with the clashing of steel ; 
Brave hearts are failing, 
Crushed ’neath the tread of the conqueror’s heel. 


Haste! haste! haste! 

Seraph or spirit— 

All who inherit 
Freedom and peace in the land of the blest— 
Stay the mad passions that surge in man’s breast, 

Till war’s wild spirit, 
Gory and grim, is forever at rest. 

Mary F., Davis. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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JENNIE CUNNINGHAM CROLY (“JENNIE JUNE”), 





Among the women most keenly alive to the needs of 
women, who have the profoundest sense of their unde- 
veloped powers, suppressed capabilities and aimless lives, 
is she whose name heads the present article. 

Few have had equal opportunities of knowing their 
own sex-—fewer still are gifted with insight to read 
aright that complex and ofien most pathetic revelation ; 
none ever brought to every phase of woman’s experience 
a more tender sympathy, or believed more devoutly in 
the grand possibilities of her nature, in the sacred min- 
istration to humanity, of a developed and regenerated 
womanhood. 

Jennie Cunningham was the daughter of an English 
clergyman, the youngest of five children. She was born 
in a large, old-fashioned brick house in the St. Mary's 
Lane of apicturesque little market town in Leicester- 
shire. St. Mary's Church was one of the oldest in Eng- 
land, with an imposing Gothic entrance, a few high carved 
pews, for people of rank, ranged against the walls, and 
the body of the church a great open space, paved with 
memorial slabs, where the mass of the people stood dur- 
ing service. 

Mr. Cunningham was devoted to his work, faithful 
and conscientious in discharging the duties of his office. 
The desire to reclaim a friend from what he considered 
the dangerous heresy of Unitarianism led him into a 
course of reading, that resulted in his own conversion to 
thatfaith. Being too honest to conceal his change of be- 
lief, he soon became the subject of suspicion and perse- 
cution. Unitarianism was at that time considered the 
worst form of infidelity, and Mr. Cunningham’s defec- 
tion was rendered criminal in the eyes of influential ad- 
herents of the established church, by his opening a free 
school for teaching reading and writing to the opera- 
tives of a carpet-factory, one weekly session of which 
was held on Sunday morning, the other on Wednesday 
evening. The Sunday morning session was opened 
with reading a chapter from the Bible, and though he 
carefully abstained from commenting upon it, a hue and 
cry was raised that the apostate minister was teaching 
infidel doctrines. Mrs. Croly says: “One of my earliest 
recollections is of holding my father’s hand while he 
addressed an anti-Unitarian mob that had surrounded 
our house, and threatened to tear it down. They had 
broken the windows, when my father insisted upon 
going out and speaking to them. I clungto him, and 
some one, thinking that the presence of a little child 
might be a protection, persuaded him to take me with 
him. It was a wise suggestion; the tumult subsided, 
and with no hostile demonstration they listened while 
my father spoke, and finally dispersed.” 





But regard for those whom he had attempted to 
serve compelled Mr. Cunningham to discontinue his 
school. Though most of his pupils were grown men 
and women, they were threatened with the loss of their 
accustomed winter bounty, and even with the loss of 
work if they continued to attend it. However things 
may have changed since, the authority at that time ex- 
ercised over the poor in England seems to have been of 
a kind that we in America can hardly realize. Mrs. 
Croly says, “I was at that time five years old, and dis- 
tinctly remember the last night of the school—the cake 
and wine which my mother,provided,and my father’s ear- 
nest manner as he addressed his pupils afterwards. I 
seem to recall his very words, though the whole scene 
was no doubt renewed in my remembrance by conver- 
sations with him years after. He admonished them to 
profit by the little they had learned; to feel their re- 
sponsibility as men and women; to use their own pow- 
ers, respect their own judgment, and act in accordance 
with their own convictions. I remember how some of 
them wept, how they kissed his hands and invoked bless- 
ings upon him as thefriendof the poor. A later inci- 
dent,” she adds, “comes back to me in this connection— 
how I was one day caught up in the street and carried 
into a poor little house, where I was treated to tea-cakes 
and made much of by a young !aborer and his wife, who 
said that my father had taught them to read and write.” 

Opposed to these tokeus of love and gratitude, were 
the alienation of old friends, the loss of a wide field of 
usefulness, social ostracism, and petty persecutions, di- 
rected oftener to his children,and to those connected 
with him, than to himself. It is not strange that little 
by little his affections were alienated from his native 
land, and that his thoughts turned to a country where 
class distinctions were less rigid and greater toleration 
prevailed. Desirous of satisfying himself before he took 
so important a step as moving his family, he brought 
his eldest son, a lad of sixteen, to Amer'ca, and placed 
him at Oberlin. He returned fully resolved upon break- 
ing up his old home, but a variety of circumstances in- 
terposed, and it was not till some five years afterwards 
that his design was carried into effect. In the mean- 
time, the sensitive, loving-hearted man shrank more 
and more from contact with a community that had so 
little appreciation of his character and aims, withdrew 
into himself, finding companionship in books, in his 
children, and in the beautiful nature that surrounded 
them. Between him and his little daughter Jenme, pe- 
culiarly tender and sympathetic relations existed. She 
accompanied him in his walks, sat with him in his 
study, and at an age when most children are reading 
fairy stories, was making the accquaintance from her 
father's lips of the poets that he loved. His favorite 
walk led through secluded lanes out into the fragrant 
meadows, where under a great elm the little girl sat and 
listened while her father read. The picture recalls the 
relations of another father and daughter :— 


“My father taught me what he had learnt the best, 
Betore he died and lett me—grief and love. 

And, seeing we had books among the hills, 

Strong words, of counselling souls, confederate 
With vocal pines and waters, out of books 

He taught me all the ignorance of men. 

He wrapt his little daughter in his large 

Man’s doublet, careless did it fit or no.” 


Speaking of this period of her life, Mrs. Croly says, 
“Young as I was—and I was not ten when we left Eng- 
land—the poet's thought was so fully interpreted by my 
father’s voice that Shelley and Burns seem rather like 
dear personal friends than like authors whom I have 
never seen, and their utterances have staid in my mem- 
ory, and influence my life, only less than the admo- 
nitions of my father himself, with whom they were so in- 
timately associated.” She adds, “I am like my father 
physically and mentally, and while he lived there was 
always one who without explanation understood and 
believed in me.”’ 

Jennie Cunningham had little acquaintance with 
school or text books. The few school-days that she 
knew were passed in England, but her education was 
rather the result of intercourse with her father, of read- 
ing and of observation, than of any systematic mental 
training. 

After the family came to America, and her eldest 
brother was settled as a Congregational minister, she pur- 
sued her studies with him and fitted herself to teach. But 
the occupation suited neither her temperament nor her 
mental habits. She wondered at the stupidity that had 
to be told the same thing again and again, and chafed at 
the monotonous routine so at variance with the usages 
of her early life. The death of her brother's wife called 
her to employment much more congenial to her tastes, 
that of superintending his house and taking care of his 
children. What she lacked in orthodoxy she made up 
in activity. She took charge of the sewing-society, at- 
tended the weekly prayer-meeting, headed the “coast- 
ing” expeditions, edited a lively paper for the debating 
society, did all the housework except the washing for 
a family of five, and all the sewing, including shirt-mak- 
ing, and the children's clothes, besides writing original 
mottoes for social parties, and visiting the sick and 
rheumatic. 

Here was a life so full of varied activity, that every fac- 
ulty was exercised to the utmost. It was a useful life, 
one that brought her into genial and helpful relations 
with a great number of persons, and she enjoyed it 
thoroughly. 

At the end of fourteen months, however, her brother 





married again, and though he insisted that she must 
still make her home with him, she felt that her oceupa- 
tion was gone, 

Her father, on his arrival in this country, had built 
himself a small house on about an acre of land, which he 
cultivated assiduously, but beyond this and his books he 
had few interests. With her active brain and abound- 
ing vitality, Miss Cunningham could not subside into 
this quiet home and be content. She longed for a ca- 
reer—some work in which she could invest her powers, 
and, while being useful to others, secure to herself an 
honorable independence. 

Before taking charge of her brother’s house she had 
twice been engaged to be married, simply because there 
seemed nothing else for her to do, and that seemed to 
be expected of her. But in each instance, as the time 
of fulfilling her engagement drew near, she had felt 
compelled to release herself from her promise. She 
says, “I could not persuade myself to marry a man 
whom I merely liked as an acquaintance, and I had 
met no one for whom I cared anything more. I was 
accused of being heartless and a flirt, but nothing was 
more foreign to my character, and in my dissatisfaction 
with myself, I believe I endured far more unhappiness 
than I occasioned.” CELIA BURLEIGH. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 





I wonder if it be possible for one to breathe the atmos- 
phere of New York city, for any length of time, and not 
fall into the fashions! I thought myself impregnable ; 
I begin to tremble and show symptoms of failing. Three 
years, yes, three years, the great Babylon has been my 
home; yet I have never worn a train; never mounted 
a chignon; never bunched my skirts, or put on a pan- 
ier. I was beginning to feel brave, to think I had “mas- 
tered the situation,” and might venture to all manner 
of reproofs; and I bestow endless amounts of sage 
council and advice to the “girls of the period” upon 
the folly, not to say sin, the labor and ruinous extrava- 
gance of flounces, bands, biases, tucks, flutes, flowers,’ 
furbelows, flats, fringes, and all other fixtures of like 
kinds, and, as old folks are apt to, I gloried in it, and 
took infinite delight in hinting how very much more 
sensible I used to be. 

However, nature is frail, and if we are firm on one 
point we may err on another, and I—I have fallen. 

Let me explain. The other evening I found myself 
interviewing an editor! 

(Let me see; that don’t sound just right. Do people 
interview editors, or do editors interview people? I de- 
clare I can’t tell, but its one way or the other, and a New 
York fashion.) 

Well, this was an aged editor, who had been a quarter 
of a century “in harness,” was manager of one the most 
widespread and popular journals of the United States, 
one that carries its influence to millions of readers, 
etc., ete. 

I asked him what he thought of the prospects of the 
woman question. 

He thought it was moving on finely, that the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL was well edited, and a grand thing 
had been done by uniting and consolidating with the 
Advocate. It was just the right thing to do. 

The JouRNAL embodied immense talent. Higginson 
was always grand, never uttered platitudes. His articles 
would convey weight and conviction. Blackwell was 
showing a fine diversity of talent and strength. Mrs. 
Burleigh was spleadid, that was the word; her articles 
would make a paper go of themselves. 

In fact, the whole of it was praiseworthy. He never 
took it up “without feeling proud” that the cause had 
such anorgan. Mrs. Howe, Mr. Garrison, Miriam Cole, 
Mrs. Cutler, Mrs. Livermore, Lucy Stone, and others, 
were discussed and commented upon, in a way that 
the fear of inflating their vanity, or putting their mod- 
esty to the blush forbids a repetition. He glowed with 
enthusiasm while telling over the list of editors and 
contributors, and rubbed his hands with decided delight 
as he expressed the opinion, that the cause and the Jour- 
NAL must succeed, and that speedily. Much mure he. 
said, much more than I have strength to repeat, and 
cheered me—I hope it may you and your readers—with, 
his confident, earnest and unflinching tone, for I knew, 
well that few men in the city of New York under~ 
stood better than he the status of public opinion, 
from the center to circumference. of our great na- 
tion. 

And now, dear Mrs. Editor, please.say to my friends 
that my address for the winter (and I hope for aye) is 26 
West 16th street, New York, that though still an invalid 
and a cripple, only walking a little with, help, Lam glad 
to see my friends, 

“And havea pleasant social chat, 
For days of Auld Lang Syne.” 
FRANCES.D.,.GAGE.. 

P.S.—The sumptuous dinners you get up for your 
friends almost make me. fear to obtrude my plain food. 
But if I see any symptoms of “mental dyspepsia” afaong. 
our friends, I may send a dish of oat-meal broth, or a loaf 
of home-made brown bread. 





An interesting article on Thackeray and Dickens, writ- 
ten just before the death of the latter, and published in 
the Rivista Europea for August, is from the pen of an ac- 
complished Russian authoress—Tatjana Swetoff. 
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THANK GOD FOR LITTLE CHILDREN! 


The family to which I was sent, I found to consist of 
Mr. and Mrs. H., and nine children, between the ages of 
eight weeks and twenty years. Here, thought Lisa 
good opportunity, to study the workings of a large fami- 
ly. Being thoroughly of the opinion that children are 
a blessing from the Lord, I have been slow to believe 
the many things written in disparagement of large fami- 
lies. 

While I was talking with Mrs. H., the eldest daughter 
entered, and remarked good naturedly, “Well, I should 
think there was work enough in this house for any 
number of persons.” 

Miss Lena had just been picking the geese. She was 
a stout, buxom maiden, with a pretty and refined face. 

They had a young German girl, whose time would be 
up in two weeks, and whose mother could spare her no 
longer. But I imagine they thought I could not do 
much work; however, they made me very welcome to 
spend the Sabbath with them, as the train returned 
late. 

I soon perceived that I would in this house see life 
under a new phase as different from anything I had 
hitherto known as though I were visiting another 
world. The house was quaint and old-fashioned, heat- 
ed by large wood-stoves in three rooms. When supper 
was announced, we passed under a covered way into 
another building. Here,im an ample, warm and airy 
kitchen, a long table was bountifully spread. Everything 
shone with cleanliness. Mr. H. sat at the head of the 
table, and four great boys took possession of one side; 
three little girls sat opposite, and I came next. Lena 
waited on the table with the hired girl, and Mrs. H. was 
detained in the other room with the baby. 

A man had arrived who announced himself as a trav- 
eller, and asked for a night’s lodging. He was placed 
at the lower end of the table, and not far from me. 
When I glanced at this great black-looking man, with 
his uncouth way of handling his knife, I felt decidedly 
queer. 

The tout ensemble reminded me of Mrs. Stowe’s sto- 
ries, and the wondrous kitchens where so much cook- 
ing and eating and living were done. The long table, 
with the strangers made welcome at it, brought to mind 
Scott’s descriptions of the table of the Scottish chieftains. 
Upon the whole, I rather liked this democratic style, 
and none the less because it violated all my preconceiv- 
ed notion of things. 

The table almost groaned under its burden of food. 
There were two large dishes of fried sausages, ditto of 
“dried beef,’ ditto of soused something, fried potatoes, 
pies, cakes, warm bread, and any number of preserves 
and sauces. As I saw these viands disappearing, I 
thought how invigorating country life must be to pre- 
serve the health of those who so shockingly violate the 
laws of health in regard to diet. 

The evening I devoted to making the acquaintance 
of the children. At first they were shy, but soon gath- 
ered around me to hearastory. The parents listened 
too. It was pleasant to see their interest in the amuse- 
ment of the little ones. At first I feared they would be 
annoyed by any laughing or noise, but I quickly saw that 
Mr. and Mrs. H. loved their children. It is to be supposed 


| playmates. Your commands would be more readily 


obeyed, did your children know you to love you, did 
your hands and your hearts oftener touch. I am glad, 
however, that some commands are not obeyed. “Be 
still!’ “Behave like little ladies and gentlemen.”” Oh, 
spare us! Rather let ladies and gentlemen “become as 
little children.” 

Don’t toss up the baby only; the older and shy 
ones would like a kiss and caress. Above all, be sure 
that the awkward child whom strangers never notice, is 
confident of a warm place to nestle in parental love. 
Thus give your children, as a life-long legacy, that price- 
less boon, the memory of a home worthy the name. With 
such a home as a fact in their past, life can never seem 
entirely sad, utterly hopeless, as I fear it does to not a 
few. 

That night my head was so full of plans for the spend- 
ing of the Sabbath properly as the Lord’s day, yet enjoy- 
ably to the children, that it was long ere the spirits of 
dreamland led me the usual round through the night- 
school in Atlanta, up and down the desks and along the 
blackboard. 

Before leaving on Monday I had agreed to return and 
wait the two weeks, assisting a little and giving oppor- 
tunity for judgment as to mutual satisfaction. When 
this arrangement was announced to the children at the 
breakfast-table, I was pleased to see the glances of de- 
light that brightened each face. I “thank God for lit- 
tle children,” as Mrs. Frances E. F. Harper writes, and 
I thank Col. Higginson for the beautiful sentiment, 
“To have loved them is a liberal education.” 

It seems like meeting old friends to see Mrs. E. and 
Mrs. F. again, and they appeared equally glad to see me. 
Both their houses had been left unfastened until a late 
hour on Saturday night, anticipating my possible return. 

Mrs. F.’s awakened conscience had impelled her to an 
act of duty that, with my ideas, would never have oc 
curred to me; she sent fora minister to baptize the 
children. Supposing her husband would be unwilling 
to hold the baby during the ceremony, she said there 
was no one she would prefer before me for that office. 
I made no reply, for, feeling quite sure that the child of 
ten weeks neither repented nor needed repentance, I 
believed him an unfit subject for baptism, and was 
doubtful of the propriety of assisting in administering 
the ordinance. However, I respected the dear lady’s 
religious convictions. Had she been well I would have 
inquired how much careful study she had given to the 
subject of infant baptism. 

Fortunately the father consented to hold the child. 
When the two ministers arrived, and the invited friends 
swept into the bed-chamber with their long trains, the 
scene was really very solemn, and the little ones re- 
nounced “the world, the flesh and the devil” with more 
ease than they will ever do the same again. 

As the ministers passed out down stairs through a room 
in which I was busy, they stopped and told me of their 
society, which was sending young women South to teach 
the freedmen. LIinformed them that I was engaged to 
work in the country for the present. They shook hands 
with me, and one of them said, “God bless you! You 
are doing a good work.” 

I mention this and similar incidents not because I 
think I am doing, or ever did anything deserving praise, 
but because they contribute toward proving that a re- 








that all parents love their children, but I have seen more | 
than a few who never manifest affection, unless it be by | 
dressing them very finely on occasions, and appearing 
to be proud of their clothes and their beauty. These 
parents, however, entered with sympathy into the joys 
and sorrows of their darlings. 

The sitting-room being too small for so many when 
we commenced playing, we were taken into the front 
room, which might be styled the parlor, but that it was 
extremely plain. There were Joe and Peter, Johnnie 
and Annie, and little Mary and Melie, with Jake and 
Lena and the parents for spectators. We played “Pray, 
old dame, what o’clock is it?” an English game not! 
generally known among us, I believe. Were there a 
children’s column in the JoURNAL, I would ask permis- 
sion to describe that thrilling sport for the benefit of the 
little ones whose homes the JoURNAL visits. 

By the time I had cut off the heads of all, they were 
in a perfect gale of excitement. Little Mary, her large 
dark eyes dancing with delight, begged me for the third 
or fourth time to “do so again,” adding persuasively, 
*‘Oh, it feels so nice to have my head cut off.” The 
children had fairly won my heart; even the clumsiest 
boy had captured a good part of it. It was charming to 
see how obedient they were. When in the height of 
their enjoyment, I said, “I think we have played enough 
for to-night,” they did not attempt to tease, but, at a 
word from their mother, bade us “good night.” 

I noticed how becoming to the parents was their in- 
terest in these childish sports. It smoothed the lines of 
care from the mother’s face, and gave the father a benign, 
patriarchal expression. 

Oh, parents, who read these columns, let me beg you to 
play with your children. It will carry you back to your 
own childhood, to take a gay rough-and-tumble with 
them every day or two. Reward their good conduct oc- 
casionally with a game of “blind man’s buff.” Don’t 
be afraid of losing your dignity. if you have any, it 
will receive the added charm of gracefuiness; and if 

you possess no dignity, never try to assume it. It is 
stealing, you know, to put on what is not our own. 

My father used to play “blind man’s buff’ with us, 
and, thoroughly as I respect my father, no other act of 
his life has had such a hold on my regard and respect. 

But you “have no time!’ Oh, weary mother, put one 
ruffle less on the little one’s dress, let Bub’s jacket go un- 
braided, untrimmed, and take a grand romp with them 
all. It willease your dyspepsia, and make you what 
every true parent wishes to be—the companion of their 
children. You would be their confidant, also, for chil- 
dren always tell theirsecrets to thcir playmates; seldom 





to their parents, because their parents are not their 


spectable woman will be respected by those whose re- 
gard is worth obtaining, although she be employed in 
“degrading’’( ?) housework. 

Mrs. F., poor woman, was still having her domestic 
troubles. The servant who came on Saturday left the 
same day. Another, however, promised well on Mon- 
day. 

My friends—for such I felt that I could call these two 
families—were sure that I would be killed outright in 
a country family numbering eleven. Mr. E. settled the 
point that I would return shortly, and he would find 
me a place to teach. Mrs. E. invited me in a most cor- 
dial manner to come to her house and stay whenever I 
had no other place, assuring me that I would always be 
most welcome. When I parted from Mrs. E. she held 
my hand, urging me to consider her house as my home 
to which I could come at all times. She said} “My hus- 
band,” and Mr. F. stood by assenting, “has taken a great 
fancy to you, and says you shall never want. So when- 
ever you feel inclined, come and stay with us as long as 
you choose, whether we have a girl or not, and we will 
regard you as a daughter or a sister.” 

How much these invitations pleased me, I cannot ex- 
press. Do you remember Whittier’s discription of his 
maiden aunt? To make my life worthy of such a trib- 
ute I would prefer, than to wear the laurels of a Hos- 
mer or a Bonheur. 

‘Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 
Found peace in love’s unselfishness, 

And welcome wheresoe’er she went, 

A calm and gracious element, 

Whose presence seemed the sweet income 
And womanly atmosphere of home.” 

At this point in my experiment I asked myself several 
questions, such as whether unknown, unrecommended 
girls, who apply for employment in departments of labor 
other than housework, are treated with so much respect 
and kindness? I also drew several conclusions very 
much in favor of housework, above sewing, shop-tend- 
ing, etc. But the reader has the facts and can draw 
her own inferences. Besides, I remembered that it yet 
remained for me to try the work in earnest. oO. 


—_—<—— 


SUBMISSION TO THE INEVITABLE. 


Last fall the editor of the New York Medical Gazette 
published through the columns of his journal the offer 
of a prize to the medical students for the greatest num- 
ber of accepted clinical reports. 

Among the number competing for the offer was a 
lady student of the Women’s Medical College of Penp- 
sylvania. Her reports, as they were sent to the editor, 
—signed “M. M. W.”—were published, with favorable 


comments; and when all had been received, a notice 
was published, that if the student signing himself “M. 
M. W.” would send his name and address, the prize 
should be forwarded. The surprise of the editor can 
be better imagined than described when he received the 
Announcement of the Women’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, with his successful correspondent’s name, 
Mrs. Melissa M. Webster, published as a member of the 
graduating class of 1869-70. 

The situation was accepted, and the prize forwarded, 
but not without a reiteration of the editor’s belief “that 
but few women possess the laborious logical qualities of 
mind requisite for success in medical practice.” But he 
very appropriately added, “that submission to the inev- 
itable is the part of wisdom, and that individual capaci- 
ty must henceforth be our criterion.” 

The editor of the Medical Gazette has been of those 
who had opposed the medical education of women. 
But this surprise seems to have given breadth to his un- 
derstanding. The following advice to his fellow-practi- 
tioners is with such a manly grace that its republication 
in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL would seem in place :— 


To those of our brethren who dogmatically flout “fe- 
male physic” on “general principles,’ we would hint 
that submission to the inevitable is the part of wisdom, 
and that individual capacity must henceforth be our 
criterion for ty unbiased either by prejudice on 
the one hand or by gallant leniency on the other; to 
our fair competitors, who, resolved to try their lances in 
arduous battle, lay aside their sex’s claim to tender con- 
sideration, and ask only “a fair field and no favor,” we 
can assure grudging praise if they are victors, and little 
pity if they fail; to the great body of male applicants 
for enrollment in our ranks we offer an adjuration to 
profit by the instruction afforded them as industriously 
as has at least one of those whose claims to recognition 
it is the fashion to perhaps underrate; and, finally, to 
our new colleague herself we tender a welcome to our 
profession, and this recantation, on her behalf, of much 
that we have heretofore said. 

8. N. E. 


-- 2s -—t— 
COUNTRY WHIFFS. 
LETTER FROM PLYMOUTH, MASS, 


CLARK’s ISLAND, PLYMOUTH, Aug., 1870. 

DEAR JOURNAL :—Half reclining on this old gray 
rock, watching the slow ebbing of the tide, and the 
white sails passing Standish’s Hill, I wonder if the fresh 
sea-breezes and the brightness of the morning will 
bring me any inspiration worthy of your pages. If we 
were only fit vessels to receive the influences of sky and 
sea! They are always waiting to teach us, but we are 
at fault. 

Last night we watched the brilliant panorama of the 
sunset, stretched in glowing colors before us, while dark- 
ness gathered overhead, distant lightning flashed at the 
right, and the purple shadows settled over the waters. 

One of the youngest of the party then gathered 
round the Sunset Rock said, “I never see such a sunset 
without wishing to remember every tint and line—and 
it is impossible.” Then she was answered, “True, but 
we can make such scenes parts of ourselves.” “That is 
harder yet,” replied the other, gazing half sadly at the 
marvellous perfection before her. But this morning it 
occurs to me that she who looked so serenely at sky and 
water in all their glowing beauty, knew from her own 
life-experience, that all the lights and shadow». <ll the 
clouds above and deep waters below, even the flashes of 
distant storms, would group themselves at the end in 
beauty, surpassing this outward coloring of earth and 
sky, if lighted as hers had been by a faithful spirit. Let 
us also have faith, for that which seemed to the young 
dreamer well-nigh an impossibility, the gray-haired wo- 
man at her side had achieved, for she had absorbed into 
herself the beauty of many sunsets. 

“Looking after the sunset” is an important occupa- 
tion on this island. And often, as we sit through the 
twilight hours, some one sings or repeats poetry. Tenny- 
son and Longfellow are of course often called into req- 
uisition, but Whittier seems to be the favorite. The 
“times that tried men’s souls” are often recalled, as some 
one gives one or another of his grand lyrics of freedom, 
and our pulses thrill with an enthusiasm that I suppose, 
after all, echoes only faintly the throbs of emotion with 
which they must have been received long years ago, 
when they sounded through the weary night of slav- 
ery’s reign, promising the morrow that has dawned at 
last. 

These poems of Whittier’s have doubtless exercised 
an incalculable influence over the minds of the genera- 
tion that has grown up since he began to send them 
forth. When a cause gains a poet, it is sure of ulti- 
mately gaining a people. The cause of woman would 
do well if it could find a poet able to popularize its high- 
er principles. Cannot Mrs. Livermore, who seems equal 
to anything, train us a poet? But here lies the difficul- 
ty. The legal subjugation of woman is too material for 
popular poetical treatment, its results almost too tragic, 
and her spiritual slavery is produced by causes too sub- 
tle, and manifests itself in shades too delicate for the 
poet of the people. Some poet may sing the misery of 
the sewing-woman, and the inevitable disaster in its 
train, but who shall paint in vivid colors that may seize 
a nation’s eye the connection between that sorrow and 
the great impulse now stirring the hearts of women all 
over Europe and America? 

Perhaps, some day, a writer will arise who can give 
the world the portrait of a woman’s soul in this transi- 
tion period, when the old order is falling at her feet, and 
the new order has not come. The thoughtful woman 
of to-day stands alone. She must tread a path which 
no woman has trod before her. She must shape her 
life by rules which she must find in her own soul, since 
crumbling at her feet lie the parchment laws of yester- 
day. The world has relaxed its ancient rule over her, 
but still it stands in opposition to her, and she must 
sacrifice its beauty and its luxury, that she may be true 
to her own ideal. 

I believe there are many young women in America 
who stand to-day half dismayed by the position in 





which they find themselves, too true to turn back to 











| the easy dependence of the older time, yet dreading the 
hard paths and chilly ways through which the pioneers 
, of a new era must walk. They see plainly enough, that 
“the time is out of joint,” yet are half inclined to cry 
| also— 
“O cursed spite, 
That ever they were born to set it right.” 

To such I would say, let us remember the lesson of 
the sunset hour, when the clouds and the lightning did 
but heighten the beauty.of the scene. Let truth be 
the sun that shall gild those clouds, and overcome 
those storms. The way may be hard, but after all, what 
Julia Ward Howe says is true, “It is better to be Zeno- 
bia than Cleopatra,” and the liberty and the truth “for 
which we strive are worth living for, aye, and dying 
for.” What are the paltry triumphs of fashion, the lux- 
uries of a life unlinked to higher duties, compared with 
the serene soul possessed by one who walks not by faith 
alone, but by the veritable vision of truth ? 

I have been writing this, using as a desk a copy of the 
Standard that contains Wendell Phillips’ late address 
on Christianity. A thought running through that ad- 
dress heralds the coming of a new era. We have ere 
this acknowledged the duty of individuals to govern 
their individual relations with God and man by a high- 
er principle than that of an “enlightened selfishness.” 
It has even been suggested that the old saying, that 
lionesty is the best policy, presenting as it does the de- 
sire for reward as the motive for action, is not the best 
teaching for the young. But the practice of business 
and of statesmanship is according to the old theory, 
“Social science is a wise selfishnes37” It is scarcely nec- 
essary to say that the principle of business is a selfish- 
ness so intense, that it often over-reaches itself and 
falls far short of wisdom. 

But since corporations and nations are only collections 
of individuals, the question fairly arises whether they 
be not subject to the same “higher laws.” For I cannot 
see that national life flows in channels entirely opposing 
the individual. Are we not all “members one of anoth- 
er?” 

If a higher principle than that of “enlightened selfish- 
ness” is needed to develop individual life to its fullest 
capacity, and to solve all the problems of its existence, 
may it not be that in national life the inspiration of 
higher principles is necessary? This query bears on 
woman’s present condition. Our wisest and best re- 
formers stand at fault before some of its phenomena. 
The laws of supply and demand crush our working- 
women mercilessly, and the wise selfishness of the day 
has afforded no relief. Reform itself stands aghast, and 
almost confesses itself baffled before the untold misery, 
sin and horror which flood our cities with a malaria 
whose poisonous breath steals, death-fraught, into our 
most guarded homes. It is needless to describe it. 


“Well ye know what woman is, for none of woman born 
Can choose but drain the dregs of woe 
That ever from the oppressed to the oppressor flow.” 


Centuries of social science may clear our atmosphere 
of these dun clouds of suffering and sin, but meanwhile ! 
Is there not a higher law, which, as Wendell Phillips 
says, declares “that every human being is sacred and in- 
finitely precious”? What answer shall we make for the 
blood that is spilled on the ground, if we sit idly watch- 
ing the slow death of the victims? 

The Rey. Petroleum V. Nasby is not generally con? 
sidered an apostle of the highest gospel, yet even he 
questions, in utter disregard of all rules of commerce, 
whether an employer has the moral right to trade in 
the agony of a woman who struggles to preserve her 
chastity, and to grind her down to the lowest wages on 
which she can keep’ body and soul together, and pre- 
serve both pure. 

Clark’s Island is a very informal place, a spot where 
the rules and regulations of society are mercifully re- 
laxed, and nature is permitted to assert itself. This at- 
mosphere of unwonted liberty may possibly explain the 
extraordinary license of my thoughts this morning, in 
thus questioning all the established principles of busi- 
ness life. Then at best, I am only a woman, with “the 
limited intellect of my sex,’ and must be borne with on 
that account. Meanwhile I am yours, L. B. ©. 


LETTER FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


OssIPEE, N.H., Aug. 30, 1870. 

What should we do now without vacations? for they 
have really become a necessary part of one’s existence. 
If we were even in Paradise, we should probably need 
a vacation. One must get tired gazing forever up and 
down the same golden streets, at sapphire walls, and 
playing forever the golden harps. But to obtain a thor- 
ough vacation one must turn abruptly from all the famil- 
iar sights and sounds—the jarring throng of restless feet 
and wearying faces—the wickedness, the selfishness, the 
heat, confusion and clang within the world of bricks, to 
the generous life of the field and forest, the clear breath 
of the mountain and lake, the happy song of birds, and 
all the sweet concord of joy, beauty and goodness in 
visible, honest Nature. For those who accept vacations 
as genuine and necessary under this American high- 
pressure principle of living, the ministry of Nature prom- 
ises repose, full and complete. But to the many who 
make a treadmill of life, and believe work and business 
the only purpose of existence, the eternal hills and vocal 
fields have no language, neither can sunlight reach 
heart and brain. God’s free gold, lying all about them, 
is lost in the pursuit of transitory riches. 

From the shadow of Belknap Mountains and the hills 
of Gilford, we have moved our summer tent and pro- 
longed our vacation to taste the first breath of autumn 
a little nearer the White Hills, and, consequently, a little 
nearer heaven. We found our covert immediately. 
This is our first concern, when coming to a strange 
neighborhood, to search out a cosy nook outside of clap- 
boards and paint, wherein to rest and read, and grow in- 
different to the bustling, blustering old world we left 
roaring and sweltering but yesterday. And here is our 





nest for awhile—a moss-grown rock beneath the low- 
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sweeping branches of an apple-tree, alongside a crazy word to say, nor the right to dispose of even a stick of 
old fence, that shuts off a rough piece of woodland, | timber on her premises. She works hard, even now, for 
whose close intricacies we fear to penetrate. Rumors of | labor is habit, and she herself must live. Her money 
pears, forbid! We are noted for our courage, and always | cannot support her. Already the heirs are aching to 
shun dangers unseen. And what if our apple-tree does \elear her out. Not long ago, in a conversation with a 
pear sour fruit? Our own disposition must appear all | daughter-in-law concerning her existence there, she ob- 
the sweeter by comparison. But we are troubled with a | served, “My mother lived till eighty-five, and I think I 
sense of duties unfulfilled, for the refrain, “We'll hang | shall live twenty years longer, at least.” “Oh, no,” was 
Jeff Davis to a sour apple-tree,” molests us constantly. | the sweet reply, “you can’t live as long as that.” And 
However, sour apples and the possible proximity of fero- | the widow vows she will. So she carries on alone a farm 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


A Vermont marble company has sent a block of stat- 
uary marble to Italy. 


Thirty-three ladies have been declared “bachelors of | 
arts” at Vassar College. | 
A Frenchman—who has tried it, we dare say—defines | 
dyspepsia as the remorse of a guilty stomach. 
Another English woman has fallen down a crevassé 


on Mont Blanc, and carried the guide to destruction 
with her. | 


ey 
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‘Yes, yes, me likee you, too; like stay here; seven dol- 

It is said that one of the Siamese Ambassadors, on 
ing home from his European visit, made an elaborate ve- 
port of all he had seen, including a which he had 
heard in the West. He was very little impressed with 
the music, save and except that which he said was “pro- 
duced by a great trunk set upon legs.” “A woman,” he 
wrote, “sits in front of this, and ti with her toe a 
sort of tail it has, produces a variety of sounds by beat- 
ing rapidly with her finger on a number of little bits of 
ivory in front of it!” 


From time immemorial, women in heathen lands 


cious bears are trifles to worry about, and if several live- 
ly chipmunks in our tree would be less active, we should 
leave our covert less to look over the fence for approach- 
ing bruin, and could have more time to read. 





of nearly fifty acres, with all the practicability of a man, 
and twice the energy and economy. She has considera- 
ble stock, including five cows, raises her own butter, 
hay, corn, rye, oats, buckwheat and vegetables, and now 


The forests and hills are being ravaged by that all-de- | js engaged, at all odd moments, in drying apples for the 


_ The Boston reporters talk of getting up a new profes- ‘have suffered the bodily diseases common to our race 
sional badge, and some one happily suggests a pump in | and the diseases peculiar to their sex, without any valu- 


stroying element, fire. Last evening, we sat out upon market. Last fall, she prepared nearly five hundred 
a large rock in the meadow to watch the progress of the | pounds; and, as apples are very abundant this year, she 
flame that gleamed like a huge beacon all over one of | will doubtless exceed that amount. Yet, because she is 
the Ossipee hills. The night was dark; only a few stars | a woman, she has received no gratitude, and must work 
glimmered faintly in the heavens; but the lurid light, | on, work ever, without the slightest encouragement or 
growing »righter and brighter, and sweeping covertly | recompense. Who would care to live under such limi- 
through the underbrush, to break out somewhere in | tation? 
a huge flame, was a pretty and exciting sight. Wecount-) Civilization has not yet obliterated every trace of the 
ed fifty distinct flames eating over the hillside. joriginal settlers of the soil—the Indians. In a lovely, 
Coming from ‘Tamworth, a few evenings ago, we stop- | fertile meadow, through which we pass to the lake, there 
ped old Dolly upon a hillock to view a fire lapping over | exists a large mound, about fifty feet in diameter, and 
one of the Freedom Mountains. Near the top, several |perhaps twelve in’ height, from which numerous relics 
large trees tossed huge tongues of flame into the dark-| and bones of the aborigines have been taken. On the 
ness, and all over the mountain surface numerous smaller | verge of the wood edging the lake, are the outlines of 
tongues, just as relentless, fed upon the fresh young | Fort Ossipee, built in 1725, by Captain Lovewell and vol- 
trees, and withered and blackened the leaves. Sitting | unteers, as a place for retreat, and for storing their pro- 


in the wagon and surveying in silence, we were disturb- | yisions, while a part proceeded on in search of Indians, 
| 











ed by our companion’s low voice, “See how that rock has 
blossomed out.” I could not help exclaiming, “Yes, in- 
deed! it’s the loveliest rock I’ve ever seen!” At which 
the blossoms giggled. An immense boulder to the right 
of us had been surmounted, somehow, by a bevy of girls» 
to witness the fiery mountain, and in the twilight their 
light dresses and bright shawls vivified the grey old rock 
with a beauty rarely seen. As we rode away, the huge 
old boulder sent after us many exclamations and peals 
of musical laughter, at which the astonished old forest, 
on the other side, protested by mockery. 

Some days the fires so thicken the air with smoke that 
the hills are blotted from the landscape as completely as 
if they had been annihilated. After a night’s rain, and 


the morning sun has dissolved the vapor, the whole | 


range of twenty miles, comprising the White Mountains, 
loom clear and defined along the northern horizon, the 
massive body of Mount Washington thrilling us with 
positive grandeur. Desolate old Chocorna, of the Sand- 
wich range, is my special object of adoration, the haugh- 
ty peak crouching like an immense eagle, keeping watch 
over the valleys below. Its abrupt, symmetrical body is 
so full of energy and defiance—the very characteristics 
most loved by a true Yankee—that I cannot but admire 
this bold one of the grand, granite hills. 

You know its legend, which Mrs. Child so dramatical- 
ly relates in prose—how lonely Chocorna, watching for 
the return of his brethren from a hunting expedition, 
was followed to the summit by the avenger, Cornelius 
Campbell, whose wife and children Chocorna’s tribe had 
murdered, and there shot down, and his bones left to 
whiten in the sun. Chocorna was regarded a prophet 
among them, and, as he struggled with death, he raised 
himself and uttered a curse upon his pursuers, their pos- 
terity, possessions and habitations. Ever since, the cat- 
tle in Burton—now called Albany—are afflicted by a 
singular, wasting disease, called the “Burton-ail,” which 
renders them useless. Science proves the trouble to be 
the water, which contains asolution of muriate of lime, 
and common soap-suds will cure its effects. Yet there 
are some still firm in the belief that the direful impreca- 
tions of thegad old Indian rests yet upon the country 
around rugged Chocorna. 

Ossipee Lake, of oval form, and without an island dot- 
ting its surface, is ever shining clear and still before our 
worshipful eyes. Often, as the sun dips towards the 
west, glorifying the heavens and the hills within its gor- 
geous glances, we stroll down to its borders, and, lying 
upon the sandy beach, endeavor to draw the hush and 
loveliness of Nature’s content and beauty into the spirit 
of our own life and aspiration. Stately old Chocorna 
becomes at once a preacher and a sermon, the “religion 
of the landscape.” If it could only relate the history of 


the creation !—tell of all it has witnessed while keeping 


solemn, silent watch through ages past! Content and) 


eternal, with its eloquent silence conveying a “peace, be 
still” into our fervid life, it still lifts our aspirations more 
patiently toward the attainment we can never reach till 
we have climbed the eternal hills! Till night creeps on 
apace, we linger beside the lake, listening to a lonely 
whippoorwill prolonging its demands,watching the night- 
hawks wheeling over our heads, and interesting our- 
selves about three black crows, holding a confab con- 
cerning domestic affairs and the state of the weather. 
They disagree terribly, like unto human crows, and they 
leave the matter unsettled as they fly cawingly away. 
We would have “drawn the drapery of our couch (water- 
proof) about us, and lain down to pleasant dreams” for 
the night; but the clear, blatant notes of a fish-horn, 
given with a practical vim, and no dreamy nonsense 
about it. aroused us to the prosaic life of supper and du- 
ties within the pleasant farmhouse of Widow Smith. 


Here’s another instance of man’s injustice to woman. 
This woman, a wife for thirty years, all that time work- 
ing, early and late, as industriously as many a farmer's 
wife must—and it is no easy position on a New Hamp- 
shire farm—was left a widow six years ago. Her hus- 
band was ill for nearly two years, and this patient wo- 
man took care of him and worked on. In grateful re- 
turn, he made a will bequeathing to her the use of an 
old house “so long as she lives,” and a small sum in 
money. He was what they call here “well off”; and, 
after’ giving some of his sons a good “setting out,” and 
something to benevolence, and telling his wife she should 


encountering them at Fryeburg, under the terrible Pau- 

| ipcngh history tells us—where they lost nearly all their 
number in the desperate conflict. The poor aborigines 
were then considered nothing more than beasts of prey, 
|so the colonial government offered a reward of one hun- 
|dred pounds for every Indian scalp. Here was an op- 
portunity for gold and glory, and volunteers were nu- 
merous; but death vetoed the realization of* their 
| dreams. 

The old fort, although nearly obliterated by constant 
cultivation, is distinguished from the other part of the 
farm as “Fort Hill.” The plough often turns to the sur- 
face hatchets, arrow-heads, pipes, etc. There was an 
old superstition existing, that if one had the toothache 
it could be cured by obtaining an Indian tooth and rub- 
| bing it across the afflicted one, causing the pain to cease. 
“Gran’sir S—th, who hadn’t a mite of faith in it,” so 
I’ve been informed, “had a dreadful toothache.” So he 
thought he would try the experiment. He went to the 
Indian mound, and, digging out a tooth, rubbed it over 
his aching one, and “did n’t have the toothache for over 
twenty years.” 
| Every two or three miles, throughout New Hamp- 
| shire, one passes a tiny graveyard, sometimes situated 
|on a hillock, more often in a corner of the pasture, by 
the wayside. Coming but lately from the bustle, pomp 
and multitude of Mt. Auburn, these few quaint, grass- 
grown graves, with simple, marble headstones, lying amid 
the brooding silence that hovers o’er these serene lakes 
and grand old hills, touch us with a fitness and a repose 
we must think too calm to be enduring. Surely, some- 
thing must soon occur to arouse these dreamless sleepers 
to activity. They cannot sleep on in this quiet way and 
forever the sleep that knows no waking! We feel like 
shouting, over each silent grave, “Awake! Arise! Why 
are you slumbering idle here?” And yet one half envies 
them in their undisturbed rest. Susi V. 








| 





| DRESS OF CHILDREN. 
| 
| The chief cause of infantile mortality is not more the 


weather or foul air than the ignorance and false pride of 
the mothers. Children are killed by the manner in 
which they are dressed, and by the food that is given 
them, as much as by any other causes. Infants of the 
most tender age, in our changeable and rough climate, 
are left with bare arms and legs and with low-necked 
dresses. The mothers, in the same dress, would shiver 
and suffer with cold, and expect a fit of sickness as the 
result of their culpable carelessness. And yet the moth- 
ers could endure such a treatment with far less danger 
to health and life than their tender infants. 

A moment’s reflection will indicate the effects of this 
mode of dressing, or want of dressing, on the child. 
The moment the cold air strikes the bare arms and legs 





-|of the child, the blood is driven from these extremities 


to the internal and more vital organs of the body. The 
result is congestion, to a greater or less extent, of these 
organs. In warm weather the effect Will be congestion 
iof the bowels, causing diarrhoea, dysentery, or cholera 
infantum. We think this mode of dressing must be reck- 
oned as one of the most prominent causes of summer 
complaints, so called. In colder weather congestion 
and inflammation of the lungs, congestion and inflamma- 
tion of the brain, convulsions, etc., will result. At all 
seasons congestion, more or less, is caused, the definite 
effects depending upon the constitution of the child, the 
weather, and various circumstances. 

| It is painful, extremely so,to any one who reflects 
|upon the subject, to see children thus decked like vie- 
tims for sacrifice, to gratify the insane pride of foolish 
mothers. Our most earnest advice to all mothers is to 
dress the legs and arms of their children warmly at all 
events. It would be infinitely less dangerous to life and 
|health to leave their bodies uncovered, than to leave 
itheir arms and legs as bare as is the common custom.— 
| Medical Reporter. 





—<—— 


| A PUBLIC SPIRITED lady recommends all the women 
| who apply to her lately for assistance, to open a laundry, 
land really there is room for fifty good establishments of 
lthis kind in New York city alone. The few French 
laundries there wash and iron beautifully, but charge 
enormously—from two to ten dollars for asingle dress; 
three to fifteen for suits. The public laundries destroy 
and lose so much that no one can ever afford to patro- 
nize them a second time. In the hands of ordinary 
washwomen the linens and cambrics and _ piques 
lose all their beauty, and come out pale, faded, stretched 
the wrong way, ironed up instead of down, and down 
instead of up. If some washwoman of genius would 
open a laundry, advertise to wash buff linen in hay wa- 
ter, prints in boiled bran-water colored cambrics in a mix- 
ture of salt and beef-gall, promise not to ruin clothes of 
any kind with lime and soda, and dojust as she said, she 
would make a fortune. I give the hint free gratis. Will 





not suffer after his death—he died. And she has not a some experienced woman reduce it to practice ? 











active motion. 


Olive Logan recently blew up a hotel clerk in San 
Francisco for mistaking her for a member of the Lydia 
Thompson burlesque troupe. 


A disturbed preacher remarked, “If that eross-eyed 
lady in the side aisle, with red hair and a blue bonnet, 
don’t stop talking, I must point her out to the congrega- | 
tion.’’ | 

SSSX X X07X2Z&c.,—which every peruser of reek | 
backs will readily recognize as the signature of Gen. F. 
E. Spinner—well, he’s gone fishing along the upper Po- 
tomac. 


English shop-girls, who are employed in grouping and 
arranging flowers, suffer from headache and feverish- | 
ness, caused by the odor of the flowers, which they are | 
obliged to inhale all the time. 


The New York Tribune paid $2260 in gold for a cable | 
despatch of the description of the battle of Gravelotte. | 
We wait to see what journal can make a higher bid | 
than that for the patronage of the reading public. 
If there is a point beyond which a library can be too | 
large—and almost everything can be too big—the Brit- 
ish Museum will find itin time. It now contains 1,600,- 
000 volumes, and is doubling itself every fifteen years. 


A correspondent in Oregon writes to us:—“If women 
go to the ballot-box, who will stay home and take care 
of the babies?” We answer, the same persons who 
now take care of the babies when the same women go 
to church. 


Another magnificent number of Every Saturday ap- 
pears this week. The war pictures flash upon us many 
features of passing events that the pen fails to commu- 
nicate. The proprietors of Every Saturday show them- 
selves deserving of great success in the field of the illus- 
trated press. 


A. T. Stewart's Home for Young Working Women, 
now in process of erection, is to be a building of mag- 
nificent appearance, with accommodations for 1500 oc- 
cupants. But any of them, we wager, would a great 
deal rather board in the plainest three-roomed cottage 
where she could “be one of the family.” 


The Emperor of the French has decided that there 
shall be a chaplain of each form of worship attached to 
every regiment. The tastes of Frenchmen in the mat- 
ter of religions are, perhaps, not so varied as our own; 
but the effect of such a plan in our own regiments would 
be to add a clerical contingent of about one hundred 
men to each. 


Li Po Sai is a Chinese doctor who has made much 
money and fame in Sam Francisco, and this is his diag- 
nosis of the case of an American gentleman who con- 
sulted him: “I think you too much dance, too much eat 
too much fool round. If you dance, you no get better ; 
too much eating, no good; too much fooling round, no 
good. Good-bye.” 

The Boston Transcript is told of a boy who accompa- 
nied his father as a summer tourist. After going about 
from resort to resort, trying the hot cars, crowded hotels, 
and other delights of travelling in dog-days, the weary 
Jad saidone morning: “Father, why don’t you go home ? 
We have a good home, haven’t we ?” For a youngster 
the question showed sense. 


At Upsala, Sweden, there is a eurious and famous 
translation of the Bible into the original Gothic, which 
is supposed to date back to the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It is written in silver on crimson parchment, 
with the headings and a few of the principal passages 
in gold, has 660 pages of 20 lines each, and uses only 
two punctuation marks, the colon and the period. 


The copyright of Miss Alcott’s “Moods” passed into 
the hands of Loring before its author became famous. 
She would like to repurchase it, but cannot, and it is 
now placed upon the market by him, in its first and un- 
satisfactory form; whereas, if it could be revised by her 
and issued by her present publishers, Roberts Brothers, 
it would notonly do no harm to her literary fame, but 
bring her a much greater income than at present. 


An’ if any one is afther the raliable hishtory of the 
Kilkenny cats, here it is:— 

There onst was two cats in Kilkenny, 

And aich thought there was one cat too many ; 
So they quarreled and fit, 
And they gouged, and they bit, 
Till, excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats, there warn’t any. 


The Journal tells the “little story” that the eloquent 


able medical relief, and without any cheering amid their 
pains and gloom. Male physicians and missionaries 
have no access to the sufferers within the harem, or pri- 


| vate apartments of a Hindoo or Mohammedan gentle- 


man. In India a sick woman puts her hand through a 
hole in a curtain, and puts her tongue through another 
hole, and that is all the male physician sees of her, even 
though her life could be saved by a closer inspection. 


Paris, Aug. 28.—To-day the American ambulances, 
under the direction of Dr. Simes. left for Metz. Dr. 
Pratt and many other members of the United States 
Sanitary Commission accompanied the train, in uniform, 
The daughter of Dr. Simes marched at the head of the 
procession, bearing the banners of France and the United 


‘States. Great sensation was created among the specta- 


tors as the train moved through the streets. The crowd 


| cheered, and gave liberally to those collecting money for 
the wounded. This ambulance service will be strictly 


impartial in its ministrations, treating the French and 
Prussians alike. 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher some time since received 
a letter from a young man, who recommended himself 
very highly as being honest, and closed with the request: 
“Get me an easy situation, that honesty may be reward- 
ed.” To which Mr, Beecher replied :— 

“Don’t be an editor if you would be ‘easy.’ Do not 
| try the law. Avoid school-keeping. Keep out of-the 
|pulpit. Let alone all ships, stores, shops and merchan- 
|dise. Abhor politics. Keep away from lawyers. Don’t 
| practice medicine. Be not a farmer nor a mechanic; 
neither a soldier nor a sailor. Don’t study. Don’t 
'think. Don’t work. None of them are easy. O, my 
honest friend, you are in a very hard world! I know of 
| but. one real ‘easy’ place in it. That is the grave.” 


The latest victim of the prevalent suicidal mania is 
lone George Are, residing in a New York tenement 
{house. The poor victim, it appears, for the last year 
‘anda half had been suffering with consumption, and 
‘has on several occasions threatened to take his own life, 
‘but his friends did not for a moment surmise that he se- 
jriously contemplated such an act. On Tuesday after- 
|noon, however, he called his children from the street, 
| where they were playing, into the house, where he sat 
| with his wife, and, turning to them, he said: “I want to 
bid you good-bye. I am very sick and very weak. I 
suffer. Ican work no longer, and I am only a burden to 
your mother, who must work very hard to support you 
and herself.” He then shook hands with each one ten- 
derly, from the eldest of the three, a little girl of eight 
years, to the buby, only thirteen months old, and bade 
them good-by. His wife endeavored to get to the door 
and give an alarm, still not thinking there would be an 
absolute attempt by the husband to kill himself; but he 
stopped her, saying: “I don’t want you to go out; I want 
you to stay here. Ido not want you to call any one 
from the street up here. I want no one now but my 
wife and children.” He shook hands with her as he 
said this; then turning away to the door of the closet, 
a few feet from where she stood, he drew a six-chamber 
revolver from his pocket, deliberately placed the muzzle 
to his forehead and fired, instantly falling back a 
corpse. 





_ dugational, 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLAS- 
SICAL SCHOOL. 
A FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


This School was established in 1854 by Nathaniel T. Allen and 
Rev. Cyrus Pierce, co-laborers for some years as Principals of the 
| Model and Normal Departments of the first Normal School in 
| America. 
| In the organization of the School, the principle was recognized 
| that the union of the sexes, in family and in school, conduces, 
| under proper management, toa better moral development, and of- 
fers a more healthy mental stimulus than the education of either 
sex alone, and this experience of nearly seventeen years only 
| confirms the correctness of that principle. 

The School is conducted in three departments, viz: a Kinder- 
garten, a Training-School and an Acadamic Department. Its 
corps of teachers embraces graduates of Harvard College, the Pol- 
ytechnic Institute at Troy, N. Y., the Massachusetts and Prussian 
Normal Schools, and a pupil soon to be graduated at Madame 
| Kriege’s Kindergarten Training-School in Boston. 

Classes always in preparation for business, for teaching, for col” 
‘lege, and for the scientific schools. 
While it is not intended to give undue prominence to any one 
branch of study, the attention of parents is especially called to 
| the Modern Language department, in charge of two ladies, one 
| a German Normal scholar, the other an American, but for many 








} 





Dr. MeCosh preached in one of the pulpits here, when | years a resident abroad, who together speak, as well as teach, all 
the quartette choir sang the first piece in most finished | the desirable languages of Southern Europe. Language, then, 
and artistic style—so artistic that neither minister nor | o¢ well as Music and the Sciences, may be made a specialty either 
people could understand one word of what was sung. | py pupils in the School, or by those who, having completed a 
Wher it was ended the Dr. waited a moment as if he ex-| .cnoo1-course, wish to come in for recitations alone; while the 





pected the applause to come in, butas it did not, he rose | 


and gravely said, “And now we will commence the wor- 
ship of God in the use of the 27th hymn.” 


The return of Victor Hugo to Paris, after many years 
of compulsory exile and voluntary seclusion, is not a 
good omen to Napoleon, though it may be to France. 
His son is charged with complicity in the recent plots 
for the assassination of the emperor, and whether the ac- 
cusation stand or fall, it is reasonably certain that Vic- 
tor Hugo would not come to Paris except in the belief 
that the overthrow of “Napoleon le Petit” was accom- 
plished. 

Of our artists abroad, Vedder is in England very hap- 
py over the birth of a son, his first child. Coleman, 
Rinehart, Inman, Rogers and Read are working in 
Rome; Coleman is studying from nature in the veauti- 
ful Villa Wolkousky. Rinehart, Inman and Read are 
finishing last. winter’s commissions. Rogers, Ives and 
Read talk of visiting America this fall. Jewell is study- 
ing in Venice. Tilton is visiting Cadore, the land of 
Titian, and making studies. 


Here is the solution of the Chinese problem in a nut- 
shell, from a San Francisco letter:— 

“In the kitchen last evening, Ah Chin—who had just 
finished his supper of omelet, custard pudding and 
strawberries, with English(?) breakfast tea to wash it 
down—informed me that ‘six dollars week no good; 
seven dollars good. Much wash, much cook. You tell 
Mr. K. he no give seven dollar you get another bey one 
week.” And in reply to my remark that I liked him, 
and should be sorry to have him go, he coolly observed, 


| large number—14—of teachers employed enables the School to of- 
| fer to timid, nervous and exceptionally backward scholars the ad- 
| vantages of private tutorship until fitted to join classes. 


For further particulars address 
JAMES T. al 


Aug. 6. tf est Newton, Mass. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 

In accordance with the request of several families who wish 
their daughters to have an education similar to their sons, girls 
will be admitted to all the departments of this school. 

The forty-third year will commence September 12. Application 
may be made by mail, or at 16 Essex street, on Saturdays, after 
August 1, from 9 till 2 o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c., 
| may be obtained of Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co., A. Williams, 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by addressing 

July 30. - tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


| WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


| 
| OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 





Nos. 128 and 130 Second A venue, corner Sth Street, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and the City Dispensaries. They 
receive practical training in the New York Infirmary, which 
treats about seven thousand patients annually. 

Fall term commences first Monday in October. For announce- 
ments and particulars address the Secretary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York City. 
Jan. 22. 
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SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS! 
ANOTHER GENEROUS OFFER. 


Our previous offer of the WomAN’s JOURNAL for five 
months has been. very acceptable, and largely accepted. 
Great numbers have availed themselves of the generous | 
offer to put the paper in the hands of their friends, who | 
will continue it,in most instances, on their own ac- | 
count. 

We have now another proposition. WE WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS FOR SIXTY 
CENTS, commencing with the first week of September. | 
Here is agreat chance to push the JOURNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. Subscribe for | 
yourfriends. Persuade others to subscribe for it. If 

every one of our subscribers will devote half a day to 
canvassing for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our lisi in a 

fortnight. We urge all our readers to unite in a simul- 
taneous effort to add this thousand names to our list. 
With the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage meeting 
to be held in Boston the 29th of September, and with 
the preparations for the Woman Suffrage Bazar, which 
sis to come off in Music Hall during the holidays, with- 
oul any change from the original plan, the next four 
months of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be exceedingly 
interesting and valuable. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. Sixty CENTS FOR FOUR 
MONTHs ! 














MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The friends of WoMAN SUFFRAGE, men and women 
of Massachusetts, are invited to meet in MAss CONVEN- 
TION in Boston, at Tremont Temple, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29th, at 10 A. M., to consider our political duties 
in the coming Campaign. 


JULIA WARD HOWE, President. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D., 
Lucy STONE, 

MAry E SARGENT, 

JAcoB M. MANNING, D. D., 

H. B. BLACKWELL, 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, J 


Comunittee. 








MEN IN CONVENTION. 


Asa rule, to which there are some noble exceptions, 
a woman’s convention taxes the masculine newspapers 
most fearfully. They exhaust the vocabulary of ridicule, 
fault finding, invective and scurrility, when they under- 
take to report one of these occasions, and then—they 
would have their readers believe—they leave the half 
untold. The fabulous travail of the mountain that 
brought forth a mouse was absolute inertia, compared to 
their efforts to bring in disrepute a convention of women. 
Ordinarily, the business of reporting them is commit- 
ted to adolescent and beardless reporters, who are of 
that age, when, according to Theodore Parker, boys are 
barbarians. And in obedience to the orders they re- 
ceive to travesty these occasions, they display the charac- 
teristic powers and tastes of that age. 

What self-complacent savoir-fairé they exhibit in 
their high-sounding criticism of women’s ignorance of 
* parliamentary usages! How well they counterfeit the 
horror of immaculate saintship, if there arises any dif- 
ference of opinion among the assembled womer, any 
disagreement as to methods, any earnest or excited dis- 
cussion, where one party seeks to carry its points in op- 
position to another! How admirably they simulate 
righteous indignation when the women propose any 
change in “the present order (disorder) of things!” And 
their grief rivals that of Jeremiah, who wished “his 
head were waters, and his eyes a fountain of tears,” as, 
with unerring prescience, these callow prophets indi- 
cate “the decline of womanly virtue,” “the soiling of wo- 
manly purity,” the “unsexing of the womanly nature,” 
the decline of homes, the abolition of children, and the 
general demolition of the whole socia! fabric, that will in- 
evitably result from the legal and political recognition 
of woman's equality, which these conventions are 
called to secure. 

From the astonishing tone of the papers when a wo- 
man’s convention is the topic of discussion, the uniniti- 
ated would infer that a convention of men was the very 
ne plus ultra of excellence, in every particular. Their 
prodigal manner of throwing stones would forbid the 
suspicion that men dwelt in glass houses, As “birds 
in their little nests agree,” (we have unlearned the nur- 
sery story, since we have found out that birds quarrel 
like cats and dogs), so would one suppose our big broth- 
ers dwelt and worked in harmony, else they would be 
more chary of thunderbolts launched at the heads of 
their.weaker sisters. We can look back to days of ver- 
dancy, When.we vefily ‘believed this to be the truth. 
And the masculine criticisms of women’s conventions 
used to so humble us iu the dust, that but for our aver- 
sion to dirt, and the poverty that forbade our ownership 
of more than two dresses at a time, we should many a 
time have put ashes on our head, rent our garments, and 
clothed ourself in sackcloth. 

But having “learned the alphabet,” we came at last to 
read the papers. Judge of our utter amazement when we 
found out, to use the homely adage, that men are “as 
deep in the mud,” as women could possibly be “in 
the mire”—and a little more so. If any good, innocent 
woman doubts this, and wants to look “our accusers” 


score of reports of political, business, and other meetings 
of men, which we have cut from the papers these last 
two or three months, we give one asa specimen, only 
premising that we can give her a half dozen more, just 
like it, nearer home. 

It seems that a political meeting was recently held in 
Springfield, Ill., for the purpose of selecting a Congres. 
sional candidate to represent the Eighth District in that 
State, which comprises the four counties of McLean, 





Tazewell, Logan and Livingston. Matters had taken 
such a turn that there were four aspirants for the posi- 
tion, one from each of the different counties. The 
convention met in the State House at Springfield. A 
motion was made and carried that all voting be done by 
counties. This caused immense confusion, and a very 
disgraceful scene ensued. We will let the Chicago 
Journal, the least sensational paper of that city, very re- 
liable, and more given to under, than over stating, tell 
the remainder of the story :— 


Immediately upon the announcement of the result, the 
confusion was increased to such an extent that it was 
impossible for any one to be heard, but at last Mr. Mc- 
Collum, of Logan, get the floor, and claimed that the 
ruling of the chair was erroneous, He was followed b 
J. C. Conkling, of Sangamon, who claimed that the rul- 
ing and action of the chair were strictly in conformity 
with parliamentary usage. The discussion was partici- 
pated in by a number of gentlemen. 

The chair reiterated its decision, and said the next 
matter before the convention was the election of a tem- 
porary Chairman. Here it was that the excitement 
and contu-ion reached a fever heat. Upon motion, Mr. 
Sellers declared Mr. Plank, of Livingston county, elect- 
ed temporary Chairman, but amid cries of ONS, no!” 
from the .anti-Cullom men, Mr. Carter, of McLean 
county, nominated Mr, lves,of the same county, and 
declared him elected. 

Mr. Sellers stil! retained the chair, declared the gentle- 


men and the motions out of order, and invited Mr Plank, | 


the chairman elect, to take the chair, which was done 
amid the greatest confugion, The anti-Cullom delegates 
paid no attention to the matter; claimed that Mr. Ives 
was the proper chairman, and called upon him to take 
the chair, which he proceeded to do amid the most in- 
tense excitement. Mr. Plank was sitting in the only 
chair at the time, when Mr. Ives stepped up, took | 
the gavel from his hand, and endeavored to call the 
meeting to order. Here the excitement reached the cli 
max. Mr. Plank refused to yield the chair, and Mr. 
Ives took his seat upon one of the arms of the chair, 


its new owner it will continue equally amusing, but 
that she will be more careful to avoid “isms,” at least, if 
it is to be distributed in England.” 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


Mrs. Dr. Cutler writes us that the following persons 
have accepted agencies for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 
Mrs. Dr. Holines of West Liberty, Muscatine Co.—Mr, 
Groff of the firm of Groff & Co. of Marengo—Rev. 
Mrs. Sanford, of Marshalltown—and Mrs, Silverthorn 
of Wapello, Louisa Co., all of Iowa. Our friends will 
please recognize them 4s our agents, and grant them 
such assistance as they are able. 


We see by the Eighth Annual Announcement of the 
New York Medical College for Women, that the regular 
session of 1870-71 will commence on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 1, and continue twenty weeks. A short preliminary 
term will commence October 4, at the college, 187 Sec- 
ond Avenue. Those who feel an interest in this matter 
can call on Mrs. C. F. Wells, the Secretary, or send for 
the Announcement, at 389 Broadway, N. Y. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage in Massachusetts are 
invited to assemble in Boston, at Tremont Temple, on 
the 29th of September, to take action in reference to the 
coming fall elections. It is evidently the intention of 
the State Woman Suffrage Association, which has issued 
the call, to exert their political influence in behalf of 
their proposed reform. It remains to be seen whether 
they will adopt the names already nominated by the 








Here the tumult was so great that no one could speak 
and be heard, the yells and shouts being fearful, At 


| this juncture, Mr. Carter, an anti-Cullom delegate from 4 
McLean, jumped to his feet and upon the speaker's plat- | Ya! 4s last, we are sure of 75,000 vutes, and the elec- 


form, and seizing Mr. Plank by the cvat-collar, jerked | 
him from the chair, and Mr. Ives stepped into it. No 
sooner was this done, than a rush was made for the stand 


by a large fumber of Cullom and anti-Cullom dele- , have read with more satisfaction than his article in this 
gates, and a rough-and-tumble fight was so imminent, | week’s JouRNAL. It is the right word at the right time. 


that nothing but the most decided action on the part of | 
a number of cool-headed gentlemen prevented the con- 


vention becoming a regular pandemonium, 
Now, suppose this had been a woman’s convention— | 





indeed, it is not supposable—but suppose anything ap- | field of domestic service. And while they refuse to do 
proximating to this had occurred at a woman’s conven- | it, the Irish girls carry the elements of barbarism into 
tion, when should we have heard the last of it? The | cultivated homes, and are paid enormously for mis-rule 
Associated Press would have flashed it over the country, ‘and waste and disorder. We wish all could read Mr. 
and it would have been preached upon, written upon, | Higginson’s article. Next week, we shall publish a story 
lectured upon, prayed over, wept over, and mourned | Written forour columns by Mr. Higginsou—* Acting ‘Lit- 
over, for the next twelve months. And very justly, for it te Women.’” 


was an outrageous and flagrant violation of common 


decency. But as it was a Republican convention of means of common school instruction provided by law 
men, the papers very gingerly report it under gentle | for ail the children of all the States. Where the suf- 
| frage is universal, education must be equally so; and it 
,is a perception of this truth that now is driving the 
| English Statesmen of both political parties to favor a 


headings, as “Disorderly Conduct,” “Exciting Contest,” 
ete., etc. Ah, indeed! it makes a vast difference in 
their estimate whose ox is gored. 

Another thing. It is often charged that “strong- 
minded women” are ambitious for office, and the charge 
is made as if it were a very reprehensible thing. But 
it seems by this account of the Chicago Journal that 
“weak-minded” men have also an itching for office, and 
there is not an intimation in any paper that we! 
have seen, that there is anything dishonorable in the 
desire. 


Now, we do not propose that women should copy | turer, 


men, nor model their conventions after those which they 
hold. Heaven forbid! But we do propose that they 


should not be so “thin-skinned” as to be hurt by the commending men to select wives from the shop girls, 
criticisms of their conventions, which appear in the mas- | Store girls, etc., who receive good salaries, and are very 
culine papers. We shall soon renew our conventions competent young women. She says:— 


allover the country. Let them be characterized not 
only by an observance of parliamentary usages, but also 


then say and do it well and bravely. The fusilade of a 


iron-clad. 


WHAT OUR ENGLISH FRIENDS SAY OF US. 


The Englishwoman’s Journal is one of the staunchest | 8€lves into system. 


and most reliable woman’s journals published in Eng- 
land, and it speaks of the Woman Suffrage papers of | 
this country as follows :— 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL of Boston, U.S.,a well con- the field, and there is difficulty in harvesting the crops. 
ducted and truly admirable publication, makes the fol-' In some towns in Prussia the women are calling upon 
lowing remarks with regard to the accusation which | those of their sex whose health will permit, to form 
has been brought against the movement of being hos- | themselves into companies, to assist in gathering the 
tile to the marriage relation and of advocating divorce | harvest, and it would seem as if much might be accom- 
, plished by this means. One of our papers which has 
‘So far from Woman Suffrage meaning license it means | opposed most bitterly the increase of woman’s employ- 


at will:— 


exactly the contrary. If Woman Suffrage means any- 
thing, it means greater purity and perpetuity in the 
marriage relations. It means legislation for the inter- 
ests of woman. Free love is not for the interest of 
man or woman, but its consequences are far more | 
fatal to women than to men. Freedom of divorce for , 
trifling causes is cruelly unjust to women. The wife | 
and mother is in ‘no condition to earn her subsistence 
by labor. She does it at a terrible disadvantage.’ 

“The Kevolution, also an American publication, has 
changed hands. It has hitherto been a clever and 
amusing, but somewhat eccentric newspaper, advocat- 
ing woman’s rights, together with a good many “isms,” 
amongst others—Fenianism ! In its early days it was 
widely distributed in England, and did some harm to the 








square in the face, we will give her chance. Froma 


cause here by these eccentricities. We hope that under 





, of compulsory education up to the age of ten is gaining 


_ boys, rising six, are much better employed doing farm- 
, work, than in mastering the mysteries of reading, writ- 


cellent wives. There is no giddiness about them and 
| Very little extravagance, and the moment they settle 
of the great law of right. Let us regard stringently the over a houselioftl they make everything tidy and com- 
rules of cultivated society in regard to speech, dress and , tortable and keep it so. I don’t know any class of wo- 


manner, throughout—have something tu do and say, and ™e" more desirable as wives, for men who want agree- 
, day, than the “old maids” of thirty or thereabouts, who 


hostile press can then do no harm, and will rain on us have responsible positions as employées in stores and 
with no more effect than would a volley of peas on an ; Workshops, ‘here are several hundred women in New 


' sically robust enough to enter it. Many girls in Ger- 


prohibition party, or run a separate ticket uf their wn. 
Several of the names proposed by tue ‘Temperance 
party are well-known triends of Woman Suffrage, espe- 
cially Messrs. Pnillips, Trask and Griswold. 


The American Workman of Boston, the organ of the 
Labor Reform party, says: — 

“It is very evident that the tide of popular feeling, in 
the ranks of the Labor Reform party of Massachusetts, 
is setting very strongly in favour of Wendell Phillips for 
Governor.” 

The same paper continues reasoning thus :— 


“A year ago to-day, the Journal conceded the Labor 
ticket only 5UU0 votes. We got nearly 15,000. To-lay 
the same journal concedes us, if we nominate Wendell 
Phillips, only 25,000 votes. If it is as near truth this 


tion of our own Governor.” 


Mr. Higginson has never written anything that we 


Thousands of American women are working on starva- 
tion wages, in New England, who might in a ‘short 
time be comparatively thrifty, if they would enter the 


It is of vital importance that we should have the 


national common school system. The feeling in tavor 


ground in agricultural England. The obstructives are 
the farmers. These farmers are of opinion that small 


ing and arithmetic. They are, in point of intelligence, 
at least fifty years behind the merchant and manufac- 


A New York correspondent of the Boston Post is rec- 


I can say, frum observation, that these girls make ex- 


able homes and a chance to save something for a rainy 


York who earn more money every year than an equal 
number of fairly qualified men, and they do not have to 
work very hard either. But what they do, they do well, 
have learned their calling thoroughly, and drilled them- 


Such large drafts are made on the peasantry of 
France and Prussia, in order to fill up the armies of 
both countries, that there is great scarcity of laborers in 


ments is at last forced to say,— 


“Without advocating the substitution of female for 
male labor on the faru, the fact may be accepted, that 
agriculture gives an opening to such womeu as are phy- 


many will doubtless, this year, attempt to perform much 
of the field work on the farms of their fathers and rela- 
tives, and we sLali look with interest for a report of the 
result of their labor. 

“Whatever may be thought of the practicability or ad- 
visability of employing women more extensively in the 
laborious processes of cultivating and reaping crops, 
there can be no question but that horticulture offers a 
boundiess field for the exercise of their skill, industry 
and energy, aud with the prospect of a reward com- 
mensurate with the amount of intelligent effort put 





Our readers will remember the case of Mrs, Myra 
Bradwell, the editor of the Chicago Legal News, who, 
thoroughly qualified for the practice of law, was re- 
fused admission to the bar by a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois. The Supreme Court recognized Mrs, 
Bradwell’s qualifications for the profession, her fitness, 
competence and good character, but refused her on the 
ground that the English common law did not recognize 
woman as admissible; that in the legal sense a man is 
not a woman, although in a superior sense a woman is 
aman. Mrs. Bradwell has retained Hon. Matt. Carpen- 
ter of Wisconsin as her lawyer, who is now in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, who has avowed himself an ad- 
vocate of Woman Suffrage, and he has carried her case up 
to the Supreme Court. She makes the plea that as wo- 
men are already recognized as citizens, they are, by the 
Fourteenth Amendment, entitled to vote, inasmuch as 
that Amendment expressly declares, as does also the 
Civic Rights act, that no citizen shall be deprived of the 
right of suffrage. The cause is thus carried to the 
highest tribunal of the land. Its decision will be looked 
for with great interest. The Boston Post says:— 

The two greatest revolutions of England—that which 
put an end to the tyranny of nation over nation, and ef- 
faced the distinction of Norman and Saxon, and that 
which put an end to property in man, and effaced the 
dictinction between master and slave—were silently and 
imperceptibly accomplished, neither of them having 
been brought about by legislative enactment or by phys- 
ical force. It would be curious if the great question of 


female suffrage should be adjusted by a similarly quiet 
process. 








WOMEN AND WAR. 

I have been interested to observe how the European 
war, which might be supposed to illustrate by its su- 
preme folly and wickedness the inutility and failure of 
male government, is made to answer the purposes of the 
conservative press on the Woman Sutfrage question. 
For instance, the Advance (Chicago) has an article 
which claims that the European conflict throws “the 
radiance of a calcium light through the fogs” of this 
reform. After alittle mild sarcasm against the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL and the Revolution, which, it says, have not 
protested against the exclusion of womay from the 
German or French armies, the Advance proceeds to 
state our formula and to show wherein the war, and 
all wars, demolish it. Our formula, it says, is, that “as 
men and women codperate, work side by side, in the 
family, the school room, in society, in the church, so 
they ought to codperate and work side by side in the 
professions, at the ballot box, and, inferentially, in all 
forms of political and official life.’ To this—which is 
not, however, a proper statement, but iet it pass—to 
this the Advunce answers: “Across the path of this 
argument let us throw down the granite fact that war 
is one leading activity in which women as a sex never 
has, and never can participate.’ Well, what of that? 
The statement, if true, may be an answer to the for- 
mula which is assumed to be ours, but it is no answer 
to the demand for the suffrage. Here are a number of 
“leading activities :’— 

I. The family; 

II, The school room; 

ILL. Society ; 

IV. The church; 

V. The professions; 

VI. The batlot box; 

VII. Political and official life ; 

VIII. War. 

This is the order in which they are named by the 
Advance. Its argument is, that because woman has 
not codperated, and cannot codperate in the VIIIth, 
therefore she cannot codperate in the VIth and VIIth. 
We say, in reply, that there is nothing in the VIth and 
Vilth, (if there is in the VIILth,) which is more im- 
proper and impossible for woman to codperate in, than 
there is in the Ist, I[d, I[I[d, [Vth and Vth, which she 
is already familiar with. How is this for a “calcium 
light ?” 

Anticipating the answer which may be made to its 
argument, in the statement of woman’s activity in the 
hospitals, the Advance proceeds to say: “Nobly, 
grandly, the women of this nation did their womanly 
work during the rebellion, but they did not make war.” 
“Woman’s work is one of healing, of preservation and 
consolation, applying to the wounds of battle the medi- 
cine of peace.” Very good. Women are successfully 
engaged, to their utmost ability, and as far as men will 
let them, in curing the wickedness of fully of male gov- 
ernment, that is to say, of war. Ergo, this is apparently 
the argument, they are unfit to participate in affairs of 
state. War is not only “a leading activity,” in the opin- 
ion of this newspaper, but a very desirable “acuivity,” 
and though women may be made useful in alleviating 
some of its horrors, it will not do to let them vote, for 
if we do, they may gradually do away with the “activity” 
itself. Now my reply would be, that as war, especially 
dynastic aud boundary war, is barbarism and wicked- 
ness, and as woman’s humanity has to be called in to 
modify it, it will be wise to allow this humane element 
to enter into government in advance, and see if it can- 
not prevent war from breaking out. How is this for 
another ray of the “calcium light?” 

But the Advance, which is tond of demolishing argu- 
meuts before they are stated, again anticipates that we 
shall say that war is “exceptional,” a “prize fight be- 
tween nations,” and that “woman ought not to suffer 
political disabilities because she declines to share in 
these brutai contests.” How dves the Advance reply 
to this? Why, it makes a long statement, the substance 
of which is that “in the present state of human society, 
and as human society is likely to be for some eons in 
the future,’ war is a matter of course. Government is 
founded on force. The fact that they will resort to force 
if necessary is “the substratum on which rests our social 
and political fabric.” “Laws,” it says, “derive their final 





forth.” 


authority, not from their justness, but from the fact that 
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the physical force of a nation stands behind them; and 
“majority votes depend for their validity, not upon their 
inherent wisdom, but upon the implied fact that the 
yoting majority have the physical power to enforce their 
decisions should the minority resist.” This is the “piv- 
otal truth” of the Advance’s philosophy. It is only a 
half-truth, at best. It is the view which strikes the con- 
stable, the warden of the State prison, the master of the 
house of correction, the hangman, the judge of the po- 
lice court, the hunker journalist, and that set of men, 
put it is not the most agreeable, nor the only true view. 

The opposite half-truth is just as true as this. But 
suppose it to be all the truth? Does it furnish any rea- 
son for denying the ballot to woman? Not the slightest 
There are plenty of men who represent not the force 
principle, but the consent principle. And they are the 
best men in the community. We don’t give the hang- 
man, the constable, the hunker journalist, the turnkey, 
the right to vote, as such, and because they represent 
the force principle more than others. If we feel dis- 

sed to deprive any class of men of the ballot, it is 
generally the foreigner, who is pretty sure to be a devo- 
tee of the force theory. What if it be true that in the 
present state of society, and as society is likely to be for 
eons of years, force and war are matters of course? 
What does this Chicago misnomer mean by giving 
up everything to chaos and darkness in this way? 
Advance, indeed! Why, we are going to change all 
this by and by, and before the Chicago paper is half an 
eon old. A pretty argument, indeed, against us, is this, 
For want of the woman element, society is built on 
force and war: Ergo, as woman is unfit for force and 
war, she must continue to be excluded from govern- 
ment. Let us say rather—male government has made 
force and war the xule of society, in the last resort. 
Result—look at two great peoples kiling each other for 
the gratification of Despot I. and Despot II. Lesson for 
the future—advance ! 

“If, then,” says this Chicago Retrograde, “there is one 
vocation for which woman’s sex unfits her, may there 
not possibly be more than one—may there not be 
many?” Yea, verily; there is no denying this. There 
may be; but the question is, is voting a vocation which 


is not possible? We are not organizing to give woman | 


the Springfield musket, nor the coal shovel, nor the 
pickaxe, specifically. Only the ballot. The ballot asa 
sign of equality and emblem of fair play in the state. 
Is it heavy, like the musket? Does it require a big and 
burly stature behind it, like the police baton? Ora dull 
mind and heavy heart, so necessary for the success of 
the hunker ,ournalist? Not atall. The ballot is just 
the opposite of the bayonet; invented on purpose to 
get rid of it before many eons have elapsed. And the 
more of them we get, the fewer guns, gibbets, prisons, 
handcutis and hunker newspapers we shall need. 
‘Imagine the formation of a pulitical party (says the 
Advance), embracing a majority of all the voters of the 
country, but made up of one-fourth men and three- 
fourths women, There would be forcible resistance.” 
Very likely. But such an event is just as likely to 
happen as logic in a conservative, anti-suflrage news- 
paper; in other words, it is substantially impossible. 
One thing, however, is not impossible, for we have seen 
it. A party embracing a constitutional majority, but 
made up of anti-slavery men against slaveholders and 
their Northern allies. The result was resistance and 
war. But did any old fogy newspaper deduce therefrom 
an argument against male, or rebel, or copperhead, suf- 
frage? Not that I ever heard of ! WARRINGTON. 
SURRENDERING TOO SOON. 

I once had a call trom a well-dressed young lady, the 
daughter of a farmer, who wished for a situation as house- 
maid where she could bring her own piano-forte, and 
practice in the afternoons, when her work was ended. 
It was necessary to decline the offer, for this reason, if 
for no other, that our small house was already dispro- 
portionately crowded by One piano, and if we had add- 
ed a second, the performer must have sat upon the side- 
walk. This objection apart, I have always wished that 
we could have accepted the proposal. It would have 
been such an experience to look back upon; such a fact 
to tell to Englishmen! 

The young woman did not follow up her purpose, 
but obtained the means to continue her music lessons 
instead. But had she persevered in her first plan she 
could undoubtedly have found a place. There were 
very intelligent families in the town where this occurred, 
who would gladly have employed such a girl—if she 
could make bread as well as music, which was true in 
this instance—and would have put her, where she de- 
served to be, on an equality with themselves, There 
were families, for instance, where some child was already 
taking music lessons, and where the parents, at a per- 
sonal sacrifice, were hiring a piano. To them this pe- 
culiar appendage would have made the handmaiden 
more attractive, and the piano would have become a 
joint-stock concern. 

And this occurrence (which was of course an extreme 
case) has often suggested to me the question, whether 
our American girls would not have done better to have 
held to the position they had in domestic service, twen- 
ty-five years ago, instead of abandoning it without an 
effort, when the Jess educated Irish came in? We all 
admit that the Irish are masters and mistresses of the 
situation now, that they dictate their own wages, the ir 
own hours, their own treatment, their own dirt. Ihave 
known an Irishman to ask an employer in New York, 
what brand of claret he allowed his servants. The au- 
thority, the mastery, are confessedly on the side of the 
kitchen. Was it wise in our American girls to surrender 
this garrison instead of holding it, and dictating their 
Own terms? 

It is observable that in all statements of the grievances 
of American girls who seek household service (as in 
that of a correspondent from Manchester, N. H., in the 
Woman's JourNAL of last week), it is always assumed 





that such servants are a subject class, that they are, for 
instance, obliged to associate with ignorant and dirty 
persons, and not allowed to go out except at long inter- 
vals. But the Irish settle these matters for themselves 
very easily. They insist on going out, when they please. 
I do not know an employer who can keep such girls in, 
against their will, in the afternoon or evening. They 
choose their own associates, and constantly leave their 
situations, if necessary, to get rid of a disagreeable com- 
panion. Itis rare to find an Irish girl who will eat 
with colored domestics; and where both classes are em- 
ployed, there is usually a separate table. As to their 
occupying a room jointly, I have never beard of an in- 
stance. Why should American girls fail of having their 
own way, where the Irish so easily succeed ? 

It may be said that the Irish girls, being more numer- 
ous, command the market. But the American girls | 
commanded the market twenty-five years ago, and vol- | 
untarily relinquished it. If they would again enter it, 
there are plenty of employers who would gladly give them 
all they would ask—high wages, abundant liberty, the 
choice of associates, all, indeed, that is now possessed by | 
the Irish. For aught I know, they could each have a 
piano also. If the class of American girls who now do 
housework in country taverns would consent to doit else- 
where, they would have no competitors except among 
the excellent Nova Scotia girls, who are now so eagerly 
sought for. A dozensuch American girls in any town of 
five or ten thousand inhabitants, could soon influence 
the whule labor market, and open the way for a great 
many others. 

Ido not write in the expectation of doing much to | 
overcome the stroug current, which now keeps Ameri- | 
cau girls out of domestic service. But it is impossible to 
write about the condition of woman, and ignore the | 
fact that there is one great department of labor in which | 
the demand exceeds the supply. It diminishes one’s 
pity fur poor girls who starve, and even one’s charity | 
fur those who sin, when one thinks of these numerous | 
households constantly imploring, “Come and work for | 
me ten hours a day, at $3 per week and your board.” | 
Those accepting this offer need fear no tyranny nor in- | 





| sult, for Irish girls submit to none, and those who ill-| 


treat them, soon find themselves without servants. 

There is no sacrifice of pride, except such as iutelligent | 
young men would be willing to make during their early | 
struggles. I know men who are now prominent in so- 

ciety in our cities, who have themselves been domestic 

servants; and who cares? For one, | should far rather 
see a kinswoman of mine support herself by paid house- | 
work than by that instrument of suicide known as a 

needle, or that machine of a thousand needle power, the | 
sewing machine, 

Yes, I believe that white American girls have surren- 
dered household service 100 soon. Personally, [ have 
a decided liking for both the Irish and the colored races, 
but I think that in this department they have more 
than their share. Employers themselves need domes- | 
tics with whom they shall be more on an equality. For 
one, I like the frank fearlessness with which the farm- 
ers’ daughters in New Hampshire boarding-houses put | 
in a word of information from behind your chair. 1 liked 
the young theological student from Bates College, who | 
drove and groomed our horses at Bethlehem, and, if nee- | 
essary, came into the dining-room to help in carving. | 
These things were pleasant in themselves, and it was as | 
good as a play to see how they astonished some of the 
city visitors, But why should it be necessary to go all 
the way to the White Mountains to find them ? 

Many of us who frequent a certain hospitable house | 
in Boston are well acquainted with a certain intelligent | 
American handmaiden who there officiates. Almost as | 
eager as her mistress to make every one comfortable, | 
she seems nearly as essential a presence, when the day | 


‘ 


for the monthly literary club comes round. .She re- | 


! 


ceives the guests at the outer door, personally knows 

them all, has the signatures of the most notable in her | 
autograph book, yet takes no liberties, puts on no airs, | 
nor foregoes any to which she is entitled. During the | 
conversation she lingers on the outskirts, comprehends | 
ail that is said except the things which nobody compre- | 
hends, and once was known to put in a modest word for 
herself. It would cause an immediate dissolution of the 
club, I verily believe, if on entering that door some 
Monday, we should be received by a solemn man-servant 
in livery, instead of—let us call her “Fanny.” Yet if 
there is one such, why should there not be a thousand ? 
If there were, the problem of American housekeeping 
would be solved, without waiting for the Chinese. It 
is to aid the arrival of a few more such, that these 
words are written. T. W. H. 


WHAT WOMEN ARE DOING, 


Queen Victoria subscribed £500 for the Prussian 
wounded. ; 

Miss Edmonia Lewis is exhibiting a statue of Hagar, 
in Chicago. 

A daughter of Rev. O. R. Fassett temporarily sup- 
plies his pulpit at Sparta, Michigan. 

Lady Lytton’s new book, “The Household Fairy,” is 
about servants, housekeeping, cooks and cookery. 

The first of a series of papers, edited by Lady Spencer, 
on the poor of London, will appear in the September 
number of Frazer's. 

A translation of “The Mystery of Edwin Drood,’” by 
Mrs. Van Westrheene, is being published in the Nether- 
lands. Two numbers have already appeared. 

The women of Paris are subscribing liberally to the 
“Society for the Wounded”—selling their jewelry, in 
some instances, for this noble purpose. 

Mrs. Morton, an English vocalist, has recovered thirty 
thousand dollars of a railroad company in England for 
damage done to her voice by a collision. 

Mile. Olympe Audouard, the brilliant advocate of “wo- 

















men’s rights,” has volunteered for the purpose of nurs- 


ing the sick and wounded soldiers of the army of the 
Rhine. 


Miss Rye arrived in Montreal from England, on Tues- 
day, with one hundred and twenty orphan girls, ten boys 
and eighteen women, intending to go out at service in 
Canada. 

Mrs.Adele Williams, or late Mrs. Senator Douglass; has 
commenced an action against the executors of her hus- 
band’s estate, charging them with fraud in its manage- 
ment, and seeking to recover $15,000 wrongfully with- 
held. 


The Republicans of Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, 
held a convention on Monday evening to nominate a 
ticket for county officers for the ensuing year. Several 
ladies were present, and some of them nominated, viz: 
Mrs. S. H. Pickett, candidate for County Clerk; Mrs. M. 
H. Arnold, for Superintendent of Public Schools. Mrs. 
M. E. Post is a member of the Republican Committee. 


The second examination for women conducted by the 
University of Cambridge was held the first week of 
July at London, Manchester and Rugby. Last year 
tbe entries numbered 36; this year they were increased 
to 84. There were candidates in several branches of 
natural science not touched last year, among them bot- 
any and zoology; also in some of the higher branches 
of math ematics. “ 

The Boston vocalist now pursuing her studies in Flor- 
ence is meeting with great success. By the way, she is a 
sister of Susie V.—, of the Springfield Republican, 
who has a charming New Hampshire letter on the in- 
side of this sheet. She sung at a public concert in that 
city, July 30, the aria from Rigoletto, “Caro nome che il 
mio cor,” and was received with overwhelming enthu- 
siasm. She was recalled three times, and received the 
only encore of the evening. 


Miss A. P. Ladd of Augusta, Me., was,on Wednesday 
week, appointed by the Governor and Council a Justice 
of the Peace and Quorum. This is believed to be the 
first appointment of a lady to this office in New England, 
and perhaps in the United States east of Wyoming Terri- 
tory. She holds the responsible position of chief clerk 
in the U.S. Pension Agency in Augusta, and is said to 
be a young lady of first-class business qualifications. 
This appointment qualifies her to administer oaths, take 
acknowledgment of deeds, solemnize marriages. 

Among the interesting items connected with the 
meeting, this mouth, of the Scientific Association, at 
Troy, N. Y., is the election of a number of young ladies 
as members. Of these, six were graduates of Vassar 
College, and former students in the scientific depart- 
ments of that institution. The Troy Times gives the 
names of these ladies as Miss Mary W. Whitney of 
Waltham, Miss Helen Stork of Auburn, Miss Sarah M. 
Glasier of Hartford, Miss S. L. Blatchley of New Haven, 
Miss Mary Reybold of Delaware City, and Mrs. Clara 
G. Ginn of Boston. 








ADVERTISING NOTES. 


Our readers will find in another column an adver 
tisement of Prof. Cook’s “Balm of Life.” It is consid- 
ered an unsurpassed agent in the treatment of the hair, 
and d:seases of the skin. There is always at the office— 
see advertisement—a gentlemanly agent in attendance 
—Mr. Taylor, who will take pleasure in giving all in- 
formation concerning it, and its use, and efficacy. 











LABOR REFORM AND WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE. 

MUTUAL BANKING: Showing how Interest on Money can be 
abolished by Free Competition. Sixth Thousand, By Wa. B. 
GREENE. Price 26 cents. 

YOURS OR MINE: Revealing the True Basis of Eocoey and 
Causes of its Unequal Distribution. Twentieth Thousand. By 
E. H. Heywoop. Price 15 cents. 

Also, by the same, UNCIVIL LIBERTY: Exposing the Injustice 
and Impolicy of Ruling Woman without her Consent. 16 


cents. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price. CANVASSING AGENTS want- 
ed in every State of the Dnion. Working girls and women earn 
large wages. 


r 
Address Co-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING Co., PRINCETON, Mass. 
Sept 10. 6t 


MCPHAILDS 


CELEBRATED GOLD MEDAL 


| cael te Wa 8 


No. 335 Wa-hington street. — 


PROF. COOK’S BALM OF LIFE. 
This wonderful and popular compound has unquestionably be- 
come a family medicine, and is the special favorite of the ladies. 
It cures ali Skin Diseases of whatever nature. It is an unfailing 
remedy for Catarrh, Sore Eyes, Sick and Nervous Headache, 





| Toothache, Neuralgia, Cholera Infantum, Cholera Morbus, Colic, 


Dysentery, Diarrhoea, Indigestion aud Dyspepsia. It cures Ery- 
sipelas, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Barber's Itch, Swellings, 
Carbuncles, Old Ulcers, Internal and External) Piles. It is a sure 
Har Resrorer; it removes dandruff and crust from the scalp, 
and destroys the “Animal Parasite’ (Hair-Eater) at the root of 
the hair. Thousands use it. it. It is entirely harmless inter- 
nally or externally. $1 per bottle; 1 dozen bottles, $10; half doz- 
ea, $5. Sold by Druggists generally. Corn and Bunion Cure, 75 
tts. per bottle. Wholesale and Retail Depot, No. 99 Court street, 
(Room 2), corner Hanover street, Boston. 
Sept. 10. ly C. W. TAYLOR, Sole Agent. 


ORDERS FILLED AS FILED. 
Bulbs—Hyacinth, $1.50 to $4.50 per dozen; Tulip, 50 cts. to $3.50 
r dozen; Crocus, 20 cts. per dozen, $1.25 per hundred; Snow- 
rop, double, 60 cts. per dozen, $4.50 per hundred—single, 30 cts. 
per dozen, $2.00 per hundred. See Circular. 
Sept. 10. lt 8. H. MARTIN, Marblehead, Mass. 


MRS. LEYON. 
Magnetic and Eclectic Physician, 


554 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Entrance same as to Parker Fraternity Hall. 
June 18. 


~ 

DR. WINDSHIP’S PROCESS 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health to an equal 
degree, and is invaluable in the treatment of Asthma, Dyspepsia, 
Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis (first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Torpor of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 861 WasHiNGTON 8r., 
firet door north of Boston Theatre. ly June 18. 


B. G. BURROWS, 
STATIONER AND JOB PRINTER, 
No. 6G Jefferson t., Dayton, oO. 


Fine Stationery for Ladies—a specialty; Fine Initial Paper and 
Envelopes; Wedding and Address Cards; Counting-house Sta- 
tionery, generally. at Aug. 18. 




















1870--71, 


THE NATIONAL STANDARD, 


Published every Saturday. 


AN INDEPENDENDENT REFORM AND LIT- 
ERARY JOURNAL. 


AARON M. POWELL, Eprror. 


WENDELL Pai.uirs, Lydia Maria Child, Rev. John T. Sargent. 
Hon. George W. Julian, Frederick Douglass, Mary Grew, Julia 
Ward Howe, Louisa M. Alcott, Col. T. W. Higginson, and others," 
contributors. 

Mr. Pavwips’ articles alone are worth many times the sub- 
scription price for the year. 

Tue NATIONAL STANDARD will be radical in its treatment of 
public questions; independent in its political relations; will seek 
to eradicate the spirit of caste; to secure equal rights for women; 
to promote the welfare of the laborer; to extend civilization and 
ultimate citizenship to the Indian; to obtain justice for the op- 
pressed everywhere; to strengthen the cause of Temperance; of 
Education; and to promote practical, unsectarian religion, and 
all that makes for peace and a true civilization. 

Subscription price, per year, $3.00. To clubs of five, $2.50; to 
clubs of ten, $2.00. Single copies six cents. A Liberal Premium 
List. Tux Sranparp offers superior inducements to Advertisers 





[From the Philadelphia North American.) 

The National Standard—V olume I., No. 1—arrives as the lega- 
tee of the National Anti-Slavery Standard. It is dedicated to the 
advocacy of humanitarian interests, and will be both radical and 
independent.... The National Standard retains the distinctive 
features and ability of its prototype, and is sufliciently described 
and commended therein. 





[From the St. Louis Weekly Tribune.] 
The National Standard, the new name of the old Anti-Slavery 
Standard, comes to us in a new dress, and in quarto form, pub- 
lished weekly as of old. We welcome it in any and in all shapes. 





[From the Boston Commonwealth.) 
We are heartily pleased to have this able coadjutor in good 
works (T'he National Standard) back again in weekly form. 
Specimen numbers sent free. Address 
A.-M. POWELL, 
Editor of The National Standard, 
Ne. 696 Breadway, New York. 





HENRY MAYO & CO., 


WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known tothe trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 

" Salmon, Lake Trout, 
Salmon Trout, White Fish, 
Codfish, Tongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 
Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 
Smoked Salmon, Round Trout, 
Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Finnan Haddiex, H.liand Herrings, &c. 


PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
March 26. 6m 
NOTICE TO WORKING-WOMEN. 
DANIBLL ss. GAMMON, 

Ne. 268 Washington Street, Bosten, 
HAItR-COTibkitt & W1G-eMAK ER. 
LADIES’ HAIR WORK, of every description, constantly on 

hand or made to order. Private Rooms for Ladies’ Hair-Dress- 
ing and Champooing. Children’s Hair cut in the neatest style. 








ambeniee 
HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
COLLEGE, 


JOINT MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE SEXES. 
The Faculty of the 
CLEVELAND HOMEOPATHIC HOSPITAL COLLEGE 
Offer to Women desirous of obtaining a 
MEDICAL LDUCATION, 


And who are willing to abide by the same requirements that are 
made of the other sex, the opportunity of attendance upon their 


2ist Annaal Course of 


—or— 


LECTURES. 

Preliminary Course commences 

SEPTEMBER 27th, 

and the Regular, 

OCTOBER 11, 1870. 
For particulars address 
H. F. BIGGAR, M.D., Registrar, 
Aug. 13. Park Place, Cleveland, O. 6t 


DAYPON AND UNION RAILROAD. 


On and after MONDAY, May 30, 1870, until further notice 
trains will run on this road as follows :— 


LEAVE DAYTON, 








Freight and Accommodation. ..........++++++ eee e 8.20 a.m 

Mall... .ccccccccce- socccccces coovsceccsesesesccecsvosecs 10.20 a.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express.........+seecceeeeeees 8.00 p.m. 
RETURNING, ARRIVE AT DAYTON, 

Freight and Accommodation. .......++0:scereeeeeeesees 7.55 p.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Express......... Ositee feutbeteed 5.30 p.m. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis Mail............ Soe ghee ceesce’ 10.06 a.m. 


The 10.20 A.M. and 8 P.M. trains make close connection at Un 
fon for Chicago and the Northwest; also Indianapolis and St. 


Louis. S. R. STIMSON, Sup’t. 
W. BOMBERGER, Gen’! Ticket Ag’t. 
Aug. 18. 2it 
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Miscellany. 


A WIFE’S STORY. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


{Concluded.| 

With December came settled weather, clear and cold, 
and there were few new cases of fever. Owen had more 
time to bestow on me; and now, had it not been for 
the presence of Madame Bartholemew, I might indeed 
have enjoyed the life which opened before me. Picture 
galleries, concerts, lectures, and, to crown all, the opera. 
Iremember the magical fascination of my first night. 
The opera was “Norma,” and the prima donna was 
Grisi. Will music ever again so thrill me? Will the 
lights ever be so brilliant? Will the faces ever look so 
fair? For the time I forgot the black shadow that 
gloomed between me and my happiness; I enjoyed with 
the fullness and freshness of a child. 

The next day Owen came in while I was dressing for 
dinner. Unconsciously to myself, I was humming over, 
as I braided my hair, an air from the opera, which had 
haunted me all day. 

“So you can sing, Kathie?” my husband said, with a 
puzzled look, as the last chord died on my lips. 

“NotI. Ido not know a note—never took a lesson 
in my life.” 

“Still, you have a fine musical ear. You have remem- 
bered that strain perfectly. You could learn so easily. 
4 almost wish you would; it would please my mother so 
n. ach,” 

I sat down on his knee, and taking his face between 
my hands, turned it toward me. 

“Are vou dissatisfied with me, Owen ?” 

“Dissatisfied with you, Kathie? Surely not. I did 
not ask you to be my wife without knowing you well. 
I had seen you at your father’s bedside through weeks 
of wearing illness. I knew what you were as a daugh- 
ter—I could trust my happiness without fear in your 
hands. If I had been solicitous on the question of ac- 
complishments I should not have waited for my mother 
to make the discovery that you could neither sing nor 
play. My Kathie will never know how well I loved her 
from the first.” 

There was no more said about my learning music. 
We sat there till the dinner-bell rang, dreaming over the 
old, beloved days of the bygone time—a conversation, I 
take it, with which the reader has little to do. 

The next morning, after Owen bad gone away, I took 
the daily paper and looked over the columns of adver- 
tisements carefully. I found the one which I desired. 
It was that of a lady, a music-teacher, whom I had of- 
ten heard mentioned in society as very successful. I 
had my own little plan, about which I was resolved to 
keep silence. 

I put on my bonnet and went out. Soon I rang at 
the door of Mademoiselle Pierrot. I was fortunate 
enough to find her at home and disengaged. Her ap- 
pearance pleased me. She was young, pretty, sweet of 
voice and manner. I opened my business at once. I 
explained that I desired no brilliant perfection—only to 
acquire, in the least possibie time, knowledge enough of 
singing to be able to entertain my own home cirele with 
simple melodies. If I succeeded well in this, I might 
go on to higher achievements. At all events, I desired 
to make the attempt. My husband’s birthday would be 
in six weeks. Did she think it possible for me to learn 
in that time to sing one or two simple ballads, and ac- 
company myself ? She smiled. 

“It is not exactly en régle, Madame. We do not usu- 
ally give songs until quite a course of instruction has 
been gone through with. But I could make you an ex- 
ception. You wish to sing rather than to play. We shall 
try what we can do. I suppose you sing now from 
memory—what you call by rote. Let me hear you 
chant any little melody, just to try the quality of your 
voice.” 

I warbled “Auld Lang Syne.” It was the first time 
in my life I had ever attempted to sing to any one save 
myself or my father; but my voice did not tremble—I 
was too full of interest in my project. She smiled again 
when I concluded. 

“Bien, tres bien! In six weeks you shall learn six 
songs. Can you come here and practice four hours each 
day, or do I ask too much time ?” 

“Not at all too much. I can come very well.” 

“Then every day for the first hour I shall be at home 
and give you a lesson. The rest you shall practice by 
yourself. From ten till two, shall it be?” 

I assented. Those were the very hours my husband 
was sure to be absent. She could not have chosen bet- 
ter for my convenience. 

The next day I went to her punctually. During the 
six weeks before Owen’s birthday I did not miss a sin- 
gle day. After a little while I knew Madame Barthole- 
mew’s suspicion was excited. She managed, usually, to 
be in the way when I went, and looked at me curiously. 
Once she said :— 

“You go out a good deal of late.”’ 

“Yes,” 1 answered, carelessly, “I enjoy it.” 

Beyond this she asked me no questions, and I volun- 
teered no explanations. I was contented that shé 
should regard my movements with distrust for a time. 
I was happier than I had been before since I came to 
Philadelphia. This was owing in part, doubtless, to the 
regularity of my occupation; but I took, moreover, a 
real, girlish delight in the surprise I was preparing for 
my husband. 

I had no means of knowing whether his mother had 
mentioned my regular absences to him. If she had, he 
never questioned me on the subject, or varied in the 
least from his usual fond and trusting manner. I think 
his faith in me was of too firm a growth to be easily 
shaken. , 

So affairs went on until the evening before my little 
plot was to reach its dénouement. I had practiced my 











songs that day, for the last time, with the full approba- 
tion of Mademoiselle Pierrot, and my heart beat high 
with glad anticipation of the morrow. I went down 
stairs with light footsteps to join my husband in the | 
drawing-room. The door was ajar,and as I approached 
it I heard Madame Bartholemew say, in a voice slightly 
raised by excitement :— 

“This has gone on six weeks now, and I think it is 
your duty to see to it. What secret errand can she have 
to take four hours out of every day ?” 

I stood still. The impulse was irresistible to see | 
whether my husband’s trust in me could waver. I heard 
his voice, clear and firm :— 

“It is singular, mother; but I think Kathie will ex- 
plain it in her own time and her own way. I had rath- 
er await her time.” 

What evil spirit possessed me that I could not wait 
yet one more day for the hour of triumph and vindica- 
tion Ihad planned? Are there moments in our lives 
when we are not rulers of our own spirits—when the 
reins are held by the invisible evil agents who forever 
wage secret and perilous warfare against our souls? I 
had no control over the fierce rage which shook me for 
a moment, and then led me on with nerves of steel. I 
went into the room. I walked deliberately by Owen, 
and stood in front of his mother. I think I spoke with 
steady tones :— 

“Madame, I thought I had borne enough from you 
since I entered this house. I have suffered in silence 
slights, contempt, surveillance; now I find you trying 
to take from me all that makes life in any way tolerable 
—my husband’s confidence. I have borne up to this 
point. This ends it. You have been hungry for my 
secret—take it. Know that my husband expressed, six 
weeks ago, a wish that I should learn to sing. For your 
sake, he said. I confess I would have done little for 
your sake only, but to please him was worth an effort. 
Doubtful how I should sacceed, I chose to try my ex- 
periment secretly. I went to Mademoiselle Pierrot, and 
for six weeks I have studied under hercare. To-morrow 
you were to have heard the result. Ihad taken a keen, 
sweet delight—all the stronger because it was unshared 
—in this surprise which I had planned as a birthday 
offering for.my husband. Perhaps, for you, my words 
need confirmation. You shali hear the songs I had in- 
tended to sing to-morrow.” 

Neither of them had interrupted the rapid, indignant 
flow of my words. Neither spoke now asI went to the 
piano and sat down. With unfaltering voice I sang 
through my repertoire. I knew I was singing well—up- 
held by that pride and passion—far better than I should 
have done the next evening in the tremulous excite- 
ment of tendereremotion. The soul of the music thrilled 
through the room. I sang all that I had learned. Then 
a wild, clanging chord burst full and resonant under my 
hand, and I stood up before Madame Bartholemew 
with stern pride, and eyes whose burning rays no tears 
came to quench. She was very pale. She spoke then: 


“In this matter, at least, I have done you injustice. 
Will you forgive me?” 

“T never heard, Madame, that the rich man asked the 
poor man to forgive him when he had slain his one ewe 
lamb. Would not the request have been idle? If you 
take away my husband’s trust in me, you take away all 
the glory of my life.’’ 

I went royally out of the room. I needed no support 
—none was offered. I went into my own chamber and 
sat there, I know not how long, alone with my bitter, 
tearless wrath. 

At length Owen came up. He sat down beside me, 
kissed my burning cheek, and took my hot hand in his. 
He looked into my eyes with that tender control which 
had never lost its power over me till now. 

He spoke with quiet firmness :— 

“Kathie, in my whole life I have never been so deeply 
pained as this evening. I think in many things my 
mother has been wrong. She acknowledges it herself. 
She loved me so entirely, and had so long been mistress | 
of my home, and the first object of my thoughts and 
affections, that perhaps it would have been too much 
to expect of human nature that she should heartily re- 
joice in my marriage, or regard with entire complacency 
one who was to be hereafter nearer and dearer to me 
than all others.” 

“Do you justify her, for that reason, in treating me 
with contempt; in watching my movements as if I were 
a child for whose training she was responsible; above 
all, in trying to alienate from me your confidence ?” 

“IT have said, Kathie, that I thought she was wrong. 
She is ready to acknowledge it. At the same time I do 
not think you have been just to her. You have seen 
unkindness where none was meant, and when a few 
words of explanation would have set all right ; and sure- 
ly, if my wife was troubled, she had no right to conceal | 
it from her husband. But we shall all understand each 
other better now. There will be happier days here-| 
after.” 

“Not with Madame Bartholemew and me under the | 
same roof.” 

Owen looked at me fora full minute before he spoke. | 
Then he said, very slowly :— 

“I do not understana you, Kathie. What do you 
mean ?” 

“What I say. Your mother has made herself utterly 
abhorrent to me. I will not degrade myself by living 
with her in open enmity and contention; still less will I 
be such a hypocrite as to dwell with her in outward 
peace when heart and soul are full of bitterness. You 
must choose between us, Owen—choose now!” | 

He smoothed my hair with sad, patient tenderness. | 

“Poor, tortured, self-willed child, you know not what | 
you say! You wrong yourself. Nature has not made 
you so unforgiving.” 

“Owen, I mean it—mean it bitterly. Call me unfor- 
giving if you will—there are some things one never can 
forgive. I know my feelings toward her are such as 
neither time nor endeavor can conquer. I cannot, I 











will not, live with her. Again I demand that you choose 
between us.” 

“Do you ask, Kathie, that I should refuse my mother 
the shelter of my roof? Listen a moment: My father 
died when I was a year old. He failed in business, and 
the shock so wounded his sensitive pride that he never 
held up his head again. My mother was left, at twenty- 
four, with me to provide for, and not a dollar to help 
herself with except the handsome furniture of her 
house, on which, as it was purchased before her mar- 
riage with her own money, the creditors had no claim. 
All the rest even of her private property had been invest- 
ed in my father’s business, and swept away in the general 
wreck. Where so many women would have given up to 
absolute despair, she did not falter. Her landlord knew 
her energy, and trusted in her integrity. With no se- 
curity except her word he consented to lease her the 
house, She opened it for boarders. By unceasing toil 
she continued to maintain a respectable appearance. 
She brought me up, amd gave me every advantage which 
the son of a millionaire could have enjoyed. She never 
rested from her labors until I had so far succeeded in 
my profession that my income was sufficient to sur- 
round us both with the comforts and elegances of life. 
Even then it was only by very urgent entreaties that I 
prevailed on her to enjoy the rest she had so richly 
earned, and consent to be the honored mistress of the 
home I could only consider as the fruit of her sacrifices 
and exertions. Now, Kathie, would you have me send 
this noble mother, to whom I owe all that I have or am, 
out into the world, at fifty-four, to begin again her bat- 
tle of life ?” 

Was I mad—lost to all noble impulse, all generous 
emotion? Did an evil spirit, tempting me, utter its 
mocking words through my lips? I spoke with cold in- 
difference :— 

“Nay, I would have no influence either way. I did 
not ask you to give up your mother. I only said she 
and I could not dwell under the same roof. You are 
the best judge which is most necessary to your happi- 
ness—mother or wife!” 

“My own happiness is not the question. I must do 
what is right—what God requires. Kathie, I do not 
recognize my gentle wife in you. Pain and anger have 
made you beside yourself. I do you injustice by listen- 
ing to what you say to-night. We will talk more of this 
to-morrow.” 

I was silent, but my mind was notchanged. All that 
night, while Owen slept ‘in peace by my side, my 
thoughts were busy. I recalled all the past—all the, 
love with which I had loved him; but its memory did 
not soften me. My eyes were blinded that I should not 
see the truth. Light enough had his love been, I 
thought, compared with mine. Would I have given him 
up for any other tie? So I went on, hardening my 
heart, making my plans for my lonely future. There 
was another secret which I had intended to whisper in 
his ear on the morrow—now he should not know it. A 
few months more, I believed, would make him a father. 
How my heart had thrilled hitherto when I had planned 
in what words I would tell him this in the silence of 
our chamber, and thought how his look would kindle 
with joy, his eyes soften and grow dim with tenderness, 
his voice tremble with i's full freight of blessing! Now 
I experienced a kind of savage exultation at the thought 
that he would not know it; that he would lose so much 
more happiness than he dreamed if he chose his moth- 
erin my stead. I believe all the while I cherished a 
vague unconscious hope that he would xot so choose— 
that, in the end, he would not have strength to part 
with me. Yet I went on making my pians. My own 
property, which I held in such bonds and securities that, 
wherever I might go, I could procure the income of it 
without his assistance—in fact, if I should so choose, 
without the knowledge of any former friend—wou!d be 
sufficient to support me, and to provide even for the ex- 
penses of my prospective illness. Its proceeds since my 
marriage were lying untouched in my desk. I could be 
independent. 

Early in the morning Owen was sent for to see a pa- 
tient in imminent danger, whose residence was several 
miles away. As he left, he remarked :— 

“As soon as I can leave Mr. Reynolds, Kathie, I shall 
come home, for I wish to renew our conversation of last 
night. I cannot let my wife make herself unnecessarily 
unhappy. None of us can order life quite as we would. 
To something, God's will or man’s, we have to submit.” 


To submit! Mary Ann Willis’ very words. Was I 
indeed to learn it, as she had feared, by hard and bitter 
lessons? I would not! Surely freedom was Heaven’s 
best gift. I would not lightly part with mine. 

I went into my room and commenced packing my 
trunks. I put into them everything which was mine 
at my marriage—nothing which I had received from my 
husband, save some trifling keepsakes of small value, yet 
too dear to be abandoned. This occupied me all the 
morning. At twelve o’clock I had just sent a servant 
for a carriage, and was putting the last articles in my 
trunk when Owen came in. He looked at my prepara- 
tions in amazement. Then he turned to me:— 

“Kathie, what does this mean ?” 

“Did you think I was trifling when I told you my de- 
cision last night? I believe I understood yours. Did 
you not utterly refuse to part with your mother?” 

“I did refuse to turn my mother out of the shelter of 
my home. Kathie, you loved your father. By his 
memory I conjure you to be just to my mother.” 

“Yes, I loved my father,” I said drearily, “and he, I 
know, loved me—the only one, I think he was, who ever 
did. And yet, had he been living, I would have left 
him to go to the world’s end with you.” 

“My wife, you wrong me bitterly. Man never loved 
woman more faithfully than I love you. I would give 
up everything in life for you except the law of God. He 
commands us to honor our parents, and speaks of chil- 
dren who are thankless and disobedient as under His 
curse,” 
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“You find it corivenient to forget,” I cried, scornfully 
“that He says aman shall forsake father and moth. 
er, and cleave unto his wife.” 

I was goading him too far. A white light of anger 
blent with resolution began to gleam in his eyes. He 
spoke sternly :— 

“Kathie, once for all,I will not banish my mother 
from my home. The duty I owe her I will fulfill to her 
death-day or mine. You are my wife, whom I love as 
my own soul.” Over those words his voice softened 
and he opened his arms. “Come to my heart, Kathie! 
Take its love, its shelter. I will make you happy. Be 
to me what you promised five months ago at the altar. 
Do not make me a lonely, hopeless man!” 

Oh how his words thrilled me! How I longed to turn 
back my erring feet, and stay them in this safe Shelter! 
How I yearned for his comfort and care during the 
months of anxiety and suffering that lay before met! 
But I had said I would never live under the same roof 
with his mother; and though I felt in the depths of my 
torn heart that any and all other trials would be lighter 
than leaving him, my stern, bitter pride would not so 
yield. I stifled the ery of my heart, and answered, with 
icy tones :— 

“You have doomed yourself. You have expected me 
to bear more than a proud woman could. You have 
chosen. The carriage is at the door. In halfan hour] 
must be on my way to New York.” 

“You persist ?” 

“I persist.” 

“Very well! I have no more entreaties to urge. 
May God forgive you for the blight you have brought 
upon my life! I will make whatever provision for you 
yourself and your lawyer may suggest. You are wel- 
come to the half of all I possess.” 

“Thank you—I need noprovision. You ‘forget that 
my old home is still open to receive me—that your 
generosity secured to me my own little fortune. It was 
more than sufficient for my needs before I was your 
wife. It will beso still. Iam in no want of ready mon- 
ey, for the income which has accumulated since my mar- 
riage is untouched. We have tried an experiment, and 
failed. So faras I am concerned, this ends it. I can re- 
ceive nothing farther from you. When you are weary 
of solitude you can very easily procure a divorce from me 
for desertion, and I hope the second Mrs. Barthole- 
mew may be more fortunate in pleasing your mother.” 

He did not answer. He followed me down stairs and 
put me carefully into the carriage. Then, while the 
driver was busy fora moment about the luggage, he 
took my hand in a close pressure ind said :— 

“Kathie, some day you will see that you are wrong, 
When you do see it, never fear to come back to me. 
My love for you is strong—it will be faithful. My home 
will be ever open to you. You cannot take your image 
from my heart, or rob my life of the memory of some 
hours we have passed together. Good-by, Kathie!” 

Could I ever forget those words—that moment? The 
eyes whose pity pursued me—the voice which invited 
me to return, persuasively asthe voice of home called 
through the distance to the ears of the prodigal son! 


As the express train bore me swiftly on to New York, 
I mapped out my future. 

I had said to Owen that my own home was yet open to 
me; but nothing was farther from my thoughts than to 
seek its shelter. The very sight of Mary Ann Willis, asso- 
ciated as she was with all my days of love and hope, would 
be torture to me. Neither she nor any one who had 
known me then should know the place of my refuge. I 
forgot, in the selfishness of my misery, the anxiety which 
I should cause her; or, if I thought of it, I was suffer- 
itig too severely myself to feel any compassion for the 
lesser sufferings of others. There may be natures 80 
gentle that anguish softens them; but to souls as proud 
as mine, agony is no summer rain; a hurricane, rather 
—fierce, desolating, angry—uprooting all things fair and 
sweet. 

Sometimes when I had visited New York for a week 
with my father, we stopped at a small private boarding- 
house—that of a Mrs. Allin, a kindly, incurious woman, 
the widow of an early friend of his own. The house 
was neither expensive nor fashionable; but it was thor- 
oughly quiet and comfortable. It seemed tome just 
the home to suit both my means and my situation, 
There I could be as secluded as I desired, and I knew I 
should receive from Mrs. Allin motherly care and sym- 
pathy when my hour of trial came. Thither I deter- 
mined to go. I should find occupation for the next few 
months in fashioning the tiny garments in which I hoped 
by-and-by to robe my treasure. When I looked forward 
farther still, it was to dream of innocent baby eyes 
which should turn to mine only their fullness of love; 
little ‘outstretched hands to greet me; smiles which 
should shine all the darkness out of my life. With 
these visions I strove to comfort myself—or rather, in 
my pride, to hide from myself that I needed comfort. 

That night I was quietly settled at Mrs. Allin’s. I 
had explained to her as much of my situation as it was 
necessary for her to know; and so I commenced my life 
of loneliness and remembrance. 

As weeks wore on, and the fever-fit of my passionate 
anger wore away with them, repentance sat down with 
me at my solitary fireside. Self-condemnation, lasting a5 
bitter, entered into my heart. I began to see that I only 
had been to blame—that Owen was guiltless. His image 
shone before me as it had done in the months of wait- 
ing ere I was his wife—pure, noble, without spot or 
blemish. Conviction came home to me that if he had 
given up his mother, even for my sake, I must inevitably 
have loved him less. Now my reverence for him wes 
so perfect that my love grew maddening in its intensity. 
Lhungered for the sound of his voice—for his footstep 
in the hall—for the look in his eyes which used to thank 
me when I ran to meet him. Had I given it all up for- 
ever? 

Sometimes I strove to console myself with the me 
ry of his last words. A voice would seem to say‘— 
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~ aHe told you his heart would be faithful to you—his | And so my day dawned after the night. 


nome everopen. Why do you not return ?” 

Why, indeed! WasI too proud, or too humble? I 
felt that I had done him such bitter wrong, so humilia- 
ted myself in his eyes, that I could not go, unless I could 
carry my peace offering with me. When my baby 
should be in my arms, I thought, I could venture to go 
pack, and, kneeling with it at his feet, say to him :— 

“Jt is your child; I am its mother.” 

This scene haunted my daily thoughts and nightly 
dreams. A hundred times a day I seemed to feel the 
close pressure of his arms lifting me up—I saw his tears 
fall on the baby’s brow, I felt them on my cheek—I 
heard his words, low, tender, forgiving, not one reproach 
plent with their blessing. Would the hour ever come? 
I grew feverish—impatient. How could I wait? And 
then the thought seized on me—held me by day and 
night in the grasp of its blind terror—that I should die. 
Many women had died in such hours of peril, why not 
1? I should never, never see him again—never hear 
his voice—his kisses would bring no warmth to the 
dead white of my frozen cheek. Yet, at least, he should 
know that I had repented—that I had loved him. 

I wrote him, from time to time, a package of letters, 
into which I distilled my soul. I poured out to him 
the anguish of my repentance. I took all the blame, 
where I felt it was justly due to myself. Ientreated him 
to cherish my memory with forgiving tenderness—-to 
Jove, for my sake, the child I bequeathed tohim. The 
twenty-ninth of June I wrote the last one. I sealed the 
packet, and directed it on the outside :— 

“To be forwarded, in case of my death, to my husband, 
Dr. Owen Bartholemew, 106 Blank street, Philadel- 

fa 9? 

The next day my babe was born. I suffered agonies 
which I thought could not be less than mortal. But I 
lived to hear that first cry which thrills a mother’s 
heart as no one can ever dream until they hear it for 
the first time from lips which are flesh of their flesh. I 
heard Mrs. Allin’s gentle whisper :— 

“It is a boy, and as nice a little fellow as you could 
ask for!” 

And then the silence and darkness of night closed 
round me. The months of feverish tumult, the wild 
fears, the unutterable, unshared anguish, had e 
their work in unfitting me to struggle with the physical 
pain to which alone my youth and my naturally strong 
constitution would not have succumbed. I was utterly 
prostrated. I knew, afterward, that for three weeks 
from that day I was so near the valley and shadow of 
death that the strongest clasp of human love was hardly 
strong enough to hold me back from the dim, dumb land 
of shadows. 

It was late in July when the first echo from the out- 
ward life penetrated my consciousness. Half dreaming, 
I thought I heard a voice, a well-known, well-loved 
voice. I tried to turn my head in the direction whence 
the sound seemed to proceed. I said or breathed :— 

“Owen !” 

Feeble as was the whisper, he heard it. He bent over 
me :— 

“Kathie, my poor sufferer, my dear, dear wife !” 

He took my hand in his, and soI went tosleep. I 
woke up when it was almost night, and he was still sit- 
ting beside me. When I had first heard his voice I had 
only realized that he was with me. Now I began dimly 
to remember the past. I knew that between us had 
been a great gulf—of separation, and silence, and an- 
guish intolerable. How had it been bridged? Iwas too 
feeble to more than whisper. He had to bend very 
near to me to catch my words :— 

“You were far from me, Owen; how came you here? 
How did you know where I was?” 

“You were not avery shrewd or secret conspirator, 
Kathie. After we parted I never lost sight of you until 
you were safely settled here. And afterward, from time 
to time, I took meansto ascertain that you had not 
moved. You had chosen to leave me, and I could not 
intrude upon you until I knewthat you either wanted 
or needed me, but you were never out of reach of my 
protection. When your life was in danger, Mrs. Allin 
summoned me. She found my address on a package of 
letters in your desk.” 

“Did you read the letters ?” 

“Yes, my darling.” 

“Then you know howI repented. Can you forgive 
me?” 

“My wife, I love you—better than life.” 

“Forgive me, Owen! I know how wrong I was, and 
I cannot be satisfied till I hear you say that I am for- 
given.” 

“I forgive you, Kathie, if you want that form of words ; 
but you have suffered enough to expiate, ten times over, 
far heavier faults than yours.” 

I was silent for a few moments, thinking of my baby. 
T heard no sound of him, sawno sign. He, then, not I, 
had been the victim. I dreaded to speak of him, and 
yet I must know the worst. 

“Owen,” I said, “have they buried my little child? 
Were you here before he died? If I could only once 
have seen his face !” 

“Darling, he’s not dead. You shall see him when 
you will.” 

“Not dead!” I uttered but this one cry, then I turn- 
ed my face to the wall to thank God. 

They talk of the danger of excessive joy. Are there in- 
deed temperaments to which it can be fatal? It was like 
the wine of life tome. I felt the strength which it in- 
fused in every nerve. Soon I turned again to Owen. 

“Where is he ?” 

“Down stairs. I will bring him,if you are sure you 
Can bear it.” 

“I can not bear to wait. Hurry!” 

It was not a moment before he returned. Will ever 
any other sight so gladden my eyes as when they rested 
on Owen with our boy in his arms? 

— him down beside me, Owen, close—in my bos- 
om 





It was not until the next day that I asked for Owen’s 
mother. I had thought of her, but, with the instinctive 
tendency of a person who is physically weak to avoid 
subjects which involve anything disagreeable, I had 
hesitated to mention her. I summoned resolution at 


| length to say :— 


“Owen, do you think your mother will ever be able to 
receive me kindly—to like me a little?” 

“T think she likes you a great deal already, Kathie. 
She has always taken the chief blame to herself, for she 
says hers was the first error. When Mrs. Allin’s tele- 
gram came, she insisted on accompanying me to New 
York. I refused at first, for I feared her presence might 
annoy you. But she plead with me so earnestly that at 
last I yielded. She would never go in your sight, she 
said, until I thought it best, but she must be near at 
hand—otherwise the suspense would be intolerable. 
She coufd care as no one else would for the baby; and if 
you were going to die she must hear you say that you 
forgave her. She came, and while you were too ill to 
recognize her she proved herself the most efficient of 
nurses. As for the boy, she fairly idolizes him. She 
has a warm heart, Kathie, though her manner is cold. 
Whose would not be that has fought so many battles 
with the world—had so few helpers? When she loves, 
though, it is with a tenderness strong, faithful, and 
cherishing. Sho loves you now.” 

“Will you ask her to come to me ?” 

“At once, but, Kathie, do not ask her to forgive you, 
for she blames herself so much it would only give her 
pain. I think it would suit her best not to talk about 
the past at all.’ 

It certainly suited me best. I had a natural antipa- 
thy to scenes; and, save to Owen, I disliked excessively 
having to talk about my own feelings. 

There was such a look of gentle interest, of tender 
care, of heart-felt joy, on Madame Bartholemew’s face, 
when she came in, as transfigured it to me. She bent 
over me wi‘h dim eyes, and her voice was tremulous as 
she whispered :— 

“Thank God you are so much better, my daughter.” 
And I answered :— 

“T ought to reward you by getting better; Owen says 
you have taken such good care of me, dear mother.” 

There was no need of any other words. 

When I could bear the journey, I went to pass a week 
with Mary Ann Willis in the dear old home. Owen 
was with me, and my boy. How fond her welcome was! 
How bright were the long, blue days of that last week in 
August! Once, when she and I were quite alone, with 
only my baby on my knees, I told her the history of the 
first year of my married life. She kissed me through 
her tears, and said, tenderly: — 

“T am thankful, Kathie, that you have learned so soon 
what 1 foresaw must be your life’s hard lesson. I have 
no fears for you now. You will never again be in any 
danger of forgetting that above all poetry, all passion, 
all enthusiasm, all sentiment, must reign eternally Heav- 
en’s immutable law of right. The life lived for our own 
sakes only—with no sacrifices made for others, no hard 
duties done for duty’s sake—is not worth the liv- 
ing.” 

It was the anniversary of our marriage—the fourth of 
September—that we started again for Philadelphia. 
The next night I heard the same old dear words, “Wel- 
come, my wife!’ I went up the steps, and this time a 
mother greeted me in the hall; a mother’s kiss was on 
my cheek; a mother’s blessing was breathed over 
me. 

This was my true home-coming. 

—Harper’s Magazine. : 


WOMANLY HEROISM. 

Some months since, Mrs. John Trimble was on board 
a steamer commanded by her husband, bound from a 
port in Maine to New York, which was driven into Nas- 
sau by stress of weather. In this difficulty, by her force 
of persuasion and coolness in danger, she induced the 
frightened and mutinous crew to return to the pumps, 
after they had given up all hopes of saving the vessel, 
her husband being lashed to the wheel at the time—by 
which action the vessel was saved. On Sunday after- 
noon last, she saved the life of Thomas McLaughlin, a me- 
chanic at the Charlestown navy yard, who was out row- 
ing with his wife and Mrs. Trimble, at Hull. Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin after a time complained of dizziness, from the 
effect of a former sunstroke, when the ladies proposed 
to take the oars. Mr. M. took aseat in the stern of the 
boat, lost consciousness unperceived by his companions, 
fell overboard and sank. Then it was that Mrs. Trim- 
ble’s heroism, which had before been so thoroughly test- 
ed, arose again to serve her at the opportune moment. 
Raising herself to an erect position, and gathering her 
clothing about her, prepared to leap, the brave woman 
watched for the man to rise. In a few seconds his head 
appeared above the surface, about ten feet distant, and 
without a thought for her own safety, she sprang into 
the water, wound her right arm about his neck, grasped 
his vest-front with her hand, and, buoyed partially by 
her skirts, having but slight knowledge of the science of 
swimming, she paddled her way with her left hand to 
the boat’s stern, where hung ashort piece of rope. This 
she seized, retaining her hold of the rescued, who, with 
the aid of Mrs. McLaughlin, was kept above water until 
assistance arrived, eight or ten minutes later. Their 
cries for help were heard from the shore, and boats put 
off at once tothe rescue. Fortunately, a boat from Fort 
Warren, rowed by two men, and having on board Lieut. 
Zalinsky, on his way to Hull, was within hailing dis- 
tance, and made for the scene of difficulty with such 
haste that two oars were broken. Upon reaching the 
party, the lieutenant, supposing the lady to bein the 
greatest danger, undertook to raise her into the little 
craft first, but she gave him to understand in a decisive 
way that she could for the present care for herself, and 
Mr. McLaughlin was drawn from the water before Mrs. 
Trimble would submit to aid so gallantly offered. The 
unfortunate company were hospitably received and cared 
for by Mr. Harrington of the Oregon House and his 
numerous guests. Mr. McLaughlin was soon restored 
by judicious treatment. 


George Francis Train’s last folly, before leaving Cali- 
fornia on his trip around the world, was to advise the 
Irishmen of San Francisco to seize the British iron- 
clad “Zealous,” in that harbor, and, with her aid, destroy 
ghe rest of the English fleet in the Pacific. 





E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 
Office, 713 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

The medical record of Dr. E. D. SPEAR, as a successful physi- 
cian in the treatment of chronic diseases, is without a parallel. 
Many are suffered to die who might be saved. Dr. Spear mekes 
a direct appeal to the substantial, intelligent and cultivated citi- 
zens of our country, and asks that his claims as a physician of ex- 
traordinary powers may be investigated. If you are beyond hu- 
man aid, Dr. Spear will not deceive you. If you have onx 
CHANCE, he will save you. Come to his office and consult him 
free. If you cannot visit, consult him by letter. 





Dr. Spear can be consulted at his office, 713 Washington street, 
Boston, or by letter, with stamp, free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 
Those who have failed to be cured by other physicians are respect- 

Sully invited to call on Dx. Sprar. 6m May 21. 


REMOVAL. _ 
THE ORIGINAL 


HOW E 


SEWING MACHINE. 


IMPROVED. 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above celebrated Ma- 
chine has been removed to the new and elegant store recently fit- 
ted up at 

Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANUFACTURING, 
and especially for FAMILY use, has long been acknowledged; 
and all in want of a first-class Sewing Machine are invited to visit 
our office, where the machines and the work done by them will be 
exhibited with pleasure. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. ly July 16. 
SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
Specialty, Diseases of Women and Children. 

Dr. Colby brings professional skill and experience to bear upon 
the cure of all 

CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 
OFFICE--579 Tremont Street 
mear Union Park, . Boston. 

Office Hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Saturdays and Sundays 

excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


DR. W. F. STONE, 
Surgeon Dentist, 


25 Winter Street (over Chandler’s), Room 10, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
ta" Dentistry in all its branches. 6m May 14. 


MARSION’S DINING-SALOON, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street 


BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprietor. tf 


MISS L. W. DREW 
Gives instruction in 
READING AND VOCAL CULTURE 
c To peivese parle. oa and schools, and 
ures ammering, Lispin 
Refers to Prof. L. B- Manro vosal defects te 
ers to Prof. L. B. Munroe, O. 8. Knapp, Esq., 21 Barri i: 

Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E. Hale. ™ eantede 

Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours from 2 to 5 P.M. 

June 18. 8m 


M HOMEOPATHIC 

utua Life, Insurance Company. 

As sonrerak, a EAN, 1) wonsea Fit darn in 
t 


New England who need insurance. The of pany, 
its low rates (lower than any other Company), and its liberal com- 


mission, afford a rare opportunity for female enterprise. 
suds TAMBOT, Senge Agent or How Hagiand 


Mar. 5. 











8m 
DRALooMan IE,DIAPHANIEand MATERIALS 
for WAX FLOWERS, FRUIT, &c. Instruction in Decal- 
comanie FREE. Also instructions in Wax Work, Diaphaniefor 
Stained Glass ine Lk &e., &e. 
MRS. L. R. SPRINGER, 
Importer and Dealer in material for the above styles of work, 351 
WASHINGTON Sr. (next the Boston Theatre), Boston, Mass. 
May 28. ly 
MRS. CURTI 
RS. Mrs. Pris, 
Fashionable Dress and Cloak Maker; 
No. 6 Hamilton Place, Room 8, Boston. Dresses fitted for $1.00. 
Suits cut, basted and stitched for $2.00. 8m June 11. 


x TURKISH BATHS, 
1427 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
(Between Newton and Rutland,) 






Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipulation; water 
spray, douche, shower or plunge,—adapted to the condition of the 
bather. Preventive, Restorative, Luxurieus! The 
best of all refreshers in hot weather. 

HOURS: Lapizxs—l0 A.M.to1P.M. GenTLemEn—é to 8} 
A. M., 2te9 P. M., and until 11 hang | and Saturday even- 
ings. (Closed Sundays). L. L. DEAN, M.D., Manager. lyMay28 


THE BLANCHARD 


Self-Threading Needle Company, 


No. 14 Temple Place, Boston, 





Will keep constantly on hand all of the standard Sewing Ma- 
chines, as cheap as can be obtained at any other place in Boston 
or elsewhere, being the only first-class place in the city where all 
the different machines can be found and their merits compared. 

Eacu MACHINE will be supplied with the great improvement of 
the day in Sewing Machines, the 


Blanchard Self-Threading Needle, 


without extra charge. Also, experienced operators constantly in 
attendance to give instruction on all the different machines. 
Every machine and needle will be warranted. 

We guarantee satisfaction in all cases. Orders by express will 
be promptly attended to. 


Terms made to suit Purchasers. 
DON’T FORGET THE NUMBER, 


14 TEMPLE PLACE. 


J. B. BLANCHARD, Treas. R. W. DREW, Gen. AGENT. 
July 16. 6m 


SEASES DI | 
— OF THE — 


HAIRand SCALP. 
DR. GEO. W. BABCOCK, 
NO. 28 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


oe. Bancccs. having. snyviole many years to 
= he spec study of t 0) we - 
‘rning the growth, color, and healthy structure of 
che Human Hair, is prepared, by a long and suc- 
cessful experience, to treat ina 
Scientific and Rational Manner 

all diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Loss of Hair, 
Premature Grayness, Baldness, etc. Dr. Babcock treats the Hair 
and Sealp as a physician—not upon any “One Remedy System”— 





but adapts the remedies lo the special requirements of each case. 
He devotes his attention exclusively to diseases of the Hair and 
Scalp. Consultation free. 

Send for Circular. tfeow June 2. 


RTIFICIAL TEETH! 
heen anew prise never before uF in fad, until 
used by the subscriber. Itis a patent soft lining or flexible rubber, 
for the inside of plates resting on the gums, making it perfectly 
easy and more secure in all cases, We do not come before the 
public with any crude or untested experiment. The inventor has 
given it various and thorough trials for more than three y 
with mouths which every other known device has failed on, 
always with complete success. The most dificult cases 

ETH EXTRACTED by the use of Nirrovs Oxyp 
Gas without pain or giving any disagreeable shock to the patient. 
Terms for all operations made known on application, wi in 
every case will be found reasonable. 

DRS. SAWYER & LANE, 

RGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St., Beston, Mass. ly 


“EL OK 


AGENTS wanted at No. 4 Lisgrry Square (Room 12), Bostrom 

Mase. ; ly i Auge 

BLINDNESS, 
DEAFNESS, 


CATARRH. 


Ww. H. CARPENTER, M. D., 
RESIDENCE AND CONSULTING ROOMS, 
No. 15 Rollins Street, Boston. 
Dr. C. devotes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment of Catarrh, and all diseases of the Eye, Ear, Throat and 
Lungs. 


s$U 
July 2. 


OFFICE HOURS FROM 10 A. M. TO 4 P.M. 

Dr. C. will, upon application, deliver, or forward to any ad- 
dress, a copy of the Boston JouRNAL, containing, besides a de- 
scriptive article upon Catarrh and Deafness, six columns of testi- 
monials of Permanent Cures, with proofs of their being genuine 
and reliable. 6m—eow Sept. 3. 


WHIRLWIND CARPET SWEEPER. 
It has no rotary brush or other machinery that will wear or in- 
jure the carpet, and it does not raise the dust inthe room. It 
accomplishes its work by creating a strong current of Arr, 
which is made to pass over the surface of the carpet into the 
machine. It works close to the walls of the room, and, unlike 

the Rotary Sweepers, no broom is required in connection with i 
Sept.3. “SALESROOMS: 16 TEMPLE PLACE, ly 


A. M. McPHAIL & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


“Star,” “Crown” and “Grand” 








PIANOS. 
Re ee 
SILVER MEDAL 
Awarded to 


MRS, B. A. STEARNS, 


for her IMPROVED FOLDING 
DIAGRAM, the most complete 
method for cutting Ladies and 
Children’s dresses ever offered to 
the public, and will be sent by mail 
(postage free), with full directions 
‘or use, on receipt of $1.50. Ad- 
dress Mrs. B. A. STEARNS, Acton 

Centre, Mass. . 
Agents wanted on very liberal terms. 8m 


MRS. A. C. LATHAM, M. D., 


Ladies call upon us daily to express their satisfaction at our 
treatment of the Hair and Scalp. Baldness, Humors, Blanching, 
Fading or Turning Grey of the Hair treated with success. 

Mrs. L. has practiced at her present office for TEN YEARS. 
Many testimonials may be seen there from all parts of the country 
in proof of her skill. She has extensive laboratory facilities, and 
the medicines of J. & A. C. Latham have become household words. 
She cures Consumption, Paralysis, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Af- 
fection of the Heart, Humors, Catarrh, &c., &c. 

Consultation free. Medical examination, $1.00. Medicines for- 
warded to all parts of the country, to be paid C. O. D., safely de- 
livered. Hours from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


July 2. Office--292 Washington St., Boston, ly 


FRED. D. ALLING’S 
CBLEBRATED Perfumed Inks, French Lilac, Violet Black, and 
Carmine. Also ‘‘Flox,” a stain and ink eraser. (Agents wanted, 
male and female.) Apply at No.4 Liserty Square (Room 12), 
Boston. ly Aug. 13. 


DR. N. KENISON & SON 
SURGEON CHIROPODISTS, 
57 Tomar Place, 
Patronized by PRINCE NAPOLEON, Sept. 2, 1861. 
CORNS, 25 cemts each. NAILS, 50 cts. to $1.00. 
Dr. K. has had over 28 years of successful aman to 
physicians and surgeons of Boston and vicinity. 

Hours from 7 A.M. to9 P.M. _ Open on Sun > aan ly May 7. 
NEW AND SPACIOUS STORE, 
157-<<Tremont Street=---157 

New styles of FURNITURE, Mantel and other Mirrors, Drap- 
ery Curtains, and Upholstery Goods. 
GEO. W. WARE & Co., 
Aug. 6. BOSTON. ly 


MISS H. W. MERRILL, 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting, 


34 STUDIO BUILDING. 
May 21. -. 


E. G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCE 8, 
Ne. 5 Pemberton Square (Room 23), Besten. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the Counties of the 
Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds of Instruments relating 


to Real and Personal Estate. 
Epwarp G. STEVENS. Mary E. oe, 


June 2. ‘wl pi 
DON’T WEAR TEETH 


Covering the roof of the mouth, when you can have them insert- 
ed WITHOUT, by 


BRIGHAM & HOLLACE, 
_May 21. DENTISTS, 36 Winter Street. 17 _ 
MRS. PAIGE, 

Reems 14 Chauncy Street, Besten. 





Jaly 2. 











Mrs. P. gives her personal attention to qualifying teachers and 
pupils. fisorence 20. Dirson & Co. ly July 2. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN POLITICS. 


We hail with satisfaction the call which appears to- 
day in our columns, on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, for a MAss ConVENTION of the friends of Woman 
Suffrage, “to consider our political duties in the coming 
campaign.” We should have preferred to meet a few 
weeks later, after the nominations of all the other par- 
ties were before the public. 

‘ But the Executive Committee have decided other- 
wise, and we cheerfully accede to the preference of the 
majority. Meanwhilé, let our friends carefully consider 
the position of affairs. When we meet in Boston, Sept. 
29, let us take such action as will make Woman Suf- 
frage as influential as possible in the Legislature next 
winter. 

The formation of a Woman Suffrage party is only a 
question of time. Sooner or later, it is inevitable. 

A reform so important as the extension of suffrage to 
women cannot long enlist the sympathies, and arouse 
the consciences of men, without manifesting itself in 
politics. If the demand be just, it is imperative. If 
women have a right to a voice in making the laws they 
are required to obey, then no man has a right to make 
laws, or law-makers, without direct reference to the abo- 
lition of the great political wrong of woman's disfran- 
chisement. 

For ourselves, we cannot regard our own political 
franchise in any other light. It is our duty to act as an 
agent of the disfranchised women of our State and na- 
tion. We have no right to postpone their claims for a 
single hour, by pursuing side issues, however important. 
Temperance, Labor Reform, Tariff and Finance are in- 
deed momentous questions. But we have no right to 
settle them without the votes of women, who constitute 
one half of the people, and are equally interested in the 
settlement. The far greater and more momentous ques- 
tion, which underlies and overshadows all others, is the 
establishment of Justice. To embody in our institutions 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence is 
the problem of American nationality. To reconstruct 
our government upon the model of perfect equity is the 
work of the nineteenth century. 

In comparison, personal aspirations are impertinent, 
individual preferences are secondary, and party success 
8 trivial. 

There are probably ten thousand voters to-day, in 
Massachusetts, who would be glad to make Woman 
Suffrage an issue—several times that number who re- 
gard it with favor. If these men were aware of their 
Strength, and able to exert it in concert, they could 
compel the parties to do their bidding. But so long as 
they are organized as Republicans or Demucrats, as pro- 
hibitionists or labor reformers, making the issues of 
their respective organizations paramount — so long 
their Woman Suffrage principles count for very little. 
We would sooner have ten thousand voters banded to- 
gether on this specific issue, than one hundred thousand 
otherwise organized as they are at present. For with the 
ten thousand united, we can govern the parties—with 
the one hundred thousand disunited, the parties gov- 
ern us, 

Without regard, therefore, to the particular form in 
which the political activity of our friends may at this 
time be manifested, we shall rejoice in the manifesta- 
tion itself. The convention may act with political sa- 
gacity, or the reverse. No matter. Any action is bet- 
ter than none. It makes a beginning. Whether we 
enlist friends, or arouse opponents, we are the gainers. 
No matter how small our number. We shall show 
that we are in earnest and mean business. Henceforth 
we shall become a recognized political power. Like 
the little cloud that covers the sky, we shall grow with 
the growth of civilization, till we reach, sooner or later, 
the maturity of assured success. H. B. B. 





WOMEN ON SCHOOL COMMITTEES---CORRECTION. 


Perhaps you have already received, from this town, a 
reply to your request for information as to what places 
have women on their school committees. But, lest you 
may not have done so, I will make sure of your having 
the desired information, by saying that, in the spring of 
69, Miss Mary C. Dickinson was elected on the school 
committee of Northampton, for the term of three 
years. 

In your last number, I see, with some surprise, that 
my good friend, G. B. Stebbins, credits to George Fox 
the saying, “‘Above all things, truth beareth away the 
victory.” That saying was on record seme centuries be- 
fore George Fox began to say good things; as my friend 
Stebbins may remind himself (for he has probably 
known it before now), by glancing at the 12th verse of 
the 3d chapter of I. Esdras, in the Old Testament Apoc- 
rypha. I see, too, that he quotes from Frederick Doug- 
lass the saying, “One man with God on his side is in 
the majority.” I have been wont to give it, on occasion, 
a little more tersely, and I think with more exact fideli- 
ty to the original, “One with God is a majurity;’ and 
though I am aware of its having been said by Frederick 
Douglass, my impression is that it was said still earlier 
by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. As, however, I cannot in this 
instance, as in the other, give chapter and verse to show 
my impression to be right, 1 will not speak positively. 
Either of the distinguished men to whom it has been 
ascribed, has uttered so many grand sayings, that he 
can well afford to resign the credit of this, grand as it 
is, to the other. C. C. BURLEIGH. 

FLORENCE, MAss., 9 month 3, 1870, 





THREE young ladies have been admitted as students in 
the Vienna University, and one in the philosophical fac- 
ulty of the University of Prague. . These ladies have al- 
ready passed several examinations with great credit. At 
a recent meeting of the Chemical Society of St. Peters- 
burg, an elaborate paper was read by Miss Anna Wolkow, 
who has exhibited remarkable ability in carrying out 
laborious scientific investigations. 


Western Department. 
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THE matter for the Western Department, Mrs. Cole’s, 
and other articles, come just as we go to press. We 
waited half a day for them, and could wait no longer. 
They will appear next week. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The friends of our cause, everywhere, will be pleased 
to know that our good work is progressing in the 
churches and Sunday schools in the State of Indiana. 
There is no department of society from which we can 
expect so much good, as the result of judicious effort, as 
from these—the church and Sunday school, 

I have recently observed that a large body of Chris- 
tians, calling themselves “The Disciples of Christ,” and 
numbering 80,000 in this State, have given to the women 
of their church an equal position in their State Ministerial 
Convention, by admitting them to an equal participation 
in the proceedings. They voted unanimously for 
the publication of two of the addresses read by the lady 
delegates. ‘The same body of Christians recently held a 
Sunday School Convention, which was attended by 450 
delegates, many of whom were women, who took a 
prominent part in the proceedings. 

In the college at Indianapolis under the control of 
this body, women are adinitted to the full classical course 
with men—and one chair has a perpetual endowment 
for womeu. The professorship was endowed with the 
sum of $20,000 by a gentleman, in memory of a beloved 
deceased daughter, whose name the professorship 
bears. 

I am not a member of this church, but would suggest 
that if other churches, Sabbath schools and colleges de- 
sire to prosper, and have successful conventions and as- 
sociations, they must in like manner appreciate the worth 
and influence of pure and good women. 

Among the members of this church who are staunch 
friends and energetic workers in our cause, are Rey. N. 
A. Walker, Mrs. E. L. Walker, Dr. and Mrs. Brown, and 
others, of Indianapolis ; Rev. L. L. Carpenter of Wabash ; 
Rev. L, Berry Smith of Huntingdon, Dr. and Mrs. Boyd 
of Dublin, with many others in this State who have done 
us good service, ELLEN B. FERGUSON, 

RicuMmonD, IND. ’ 


LETTER FROM IOWA. 
E.LporA, HARDIN Co., Iowa, Aug. 29, 1870. 

My Dear JoURNAL:—Since writing you I have lec- 
tured at several places, and inaugurated movements for 
organizing societies. At Burlington, a society already 
exists, but it does not seem to be very much of an ag- 
gressor. On Sunday evening, I lectured in the Congre- 
gational church, over which Rev. Mr. Salter is pastor. He 
is an old resident, and a careful, prudent man, a little af 
ter the heart of the Advance, but still ready to listen, 
and open to some conviction. He conducted the wor 
ship, and I lectured on Woman and the Bible, toa 
large and attentive audience. He said that he fully in- 
dorsed most of my positions. Monday evening I spoke 
in the Court House, to a fair audience, but the masses 
of the people are not yet stirred up to the consideration 
of the question. Are people waiting for some great 
tragedy before they are in earnest to do justice ? 

Isee the Advance compliments you, dear JOURNAL, in 
being the “mitrailleuse” of our cause. Well, thatis an ad- 
mission ; for, remember, that, when weli-worked, is capa- 
ble of mowing down whole regiments at a single dis- 
charge. I bope you will give him a regular broadside on 
his views of war. To think ofa Christian paper maintain- 
ing that women should have no political rights, because 
they could not maintain their rights by all the horrors of | 
war, which they term “one of the permanent activities of 
lite!’ What would the early Christians, who submitted to 
martyrdom rather than to engage in war, think of the 
leading Christians of this generation? Itis a fact fraught 
with great significance, that the Christian has to deny 
the Bible, and the statesman his constitution, in order 
to deny the right of sutfrage to woman. Not one of 
them can sincerely utter the prayer of the ages, ‘Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is in heay- 
en,” and yet deny the right of every human soul to the 
full and unquestioned tranchises of government, lest its 
answer should confound them, 

At Wapello I had a good meeting, and took steps to or- 
ganize a society. At West Liberty | found a good many 
earnest friends and had a good time. Mrs. Dr. Holmes 
will try to secure a good list of subscribers for the JouR- 
NAL. From West Liberty I came to Marengo, but on 
account of a funeral and some sickness, I did not lecture, 
but came directly to Blairsville. At Marengo I found 
Mr. Grotf a good friend of the cause. He subscrived 
for the JOURNAL, and expressed his willingness to do 
all he could for its advancement. 

It was nearly four o'clock when I got to Blairsville, 
but some of the friends thought it a pity not to have a 
lecture, so they hurried around and got out a notice, 
which brought together quite a hall full. I spent the 
night with the widow of the late Rev. Mr. French, for- 
mer missionary in India. It is good to tind such noble 
souls interested in our work. I think you will get a 
good list of subscribers from her efforts. On Saturday 
morning I found myself in the flourishing county seat 
of Marshall Co. Six years and a half ago I visited 
Marshalitown, when engaged in securing petitions to 
stay up Mr. Lincoln’s hands in the work of emancipa- 
tion. 














It was then the forlorn terminus of the North West- 





ern Railroad, and looked as though it had been hurriedly 
dumped down by the last train. Nothing looks more 
desolate than these new beginnings on the prairies. But 
now it is one of the most thriving and beautiful towns 
of Iowa. The people have set out shade trees and fruit 
trees, till it is embowered in greentiess, and even the 
humblest home has its charm. 

I had the good fortune to be the guest of Hon. Delos 
Arnold, who was one of the members of the Legislature 
which committed the question by its first vote to the 
people. His grounds are among the most beautiful in 
the vicinity, and eight years ago they were simply un- 
touched prairies. His wife is a native of Columbiana 
Co., Ohio, and there are a good many of the former 
settlers of that “hot bed of Radicalism,” as it used to be 
called, in this vicinity. It has proved to be an excellent 
nursery, and the plants have thriven well in this luxuri- 
ant soil. The weather was unfavorable, but we had a 
good audience Saturday evening, despite the 
shower. 

The Baptist clergyman offered his pulpit for Sabbath 
evening, and there would have been a great crowd pres- 
ent, the friends believed, but unfortunately the rain fell 
in torrents, and so there wasno meeting. I think Mrs. 
Sanford, the president of their society, will make an ef- 
ficient agent for the JouRNAL. 

I find the tracts eagerly purchased, and wished that I 
had more to supply the demand. But I think I have 
given several societies an understanding of their value 
which will lead to their ordering more. 

I found a demand for a lecture at this point and came 
this morning. On Thursday I hope to be at Council 
Bluffs, and then, for a little, I set my face to the golden 
gates of the Pacific. My son, who has been busy all 
summer, sketching in Yo-Semite and the Sierras, writes 
me that he shall expect to be in San Francisco by the 
fore part of September, and as I have orders for some ot 
the work that he is doing, I desire to meet him as soon 
as he returns. H. M. T. C. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 
SORUSIS. 











HOW IT ENJOYS ITSELF IN SUMMER, AND WHO ITS MEMBERS ARE, 





While the city world runs away from the warm weath- 
er, and the doors of fashionable club-houses are dimly 
defined behind cobwebs and dust, and their whilom oc- 
cupants are on the beach at Long Branch, or out among 
the roses, Sorosis remaius serenely happy at home, keep- 
ing Independence day, anniversary night, and holding 
social gatherings, with the same enthusiasm that char- 
acterized it in the early days of its existence. Not in- 
deed at its former aristocratic headquarters, for Del- 
monico is not fashionable in summer, and Sorosis does 
not wish to shock the sensibilities of the gloved god- 
dess. 

No, Sorosis is not at Delmonico’s, but migrating, and 
it is infinitely pleasanter than being stationary even at 
so genteel a place. 

Perhaps it would sojourn en masse at the White 
Mountains or Saratoga, only some of its most active 
members are daily editors, reporters, special writers, or 
engaged in equally noble pursuits which require con- 
stant attention. Hence Sorosis remains in town, and 
its president, she of the noble nature and generous 
heart, remains with it, and opens her handsome house to 
its members, and asks them to be as happy as their 
cares and ambitions will permit. And. they are, each 
in their own way, and after the truest and wisest fash- 
ion. 

Sometimes one member and then another, more for- 
tunate than the rest in the possession of this world’s 
luxuries, invites the club to excursions on the river, or 
to moonlight entertainments in some beautiful retreat, 
or, a8 was the case the other day, to the country, where 
the beautiful house and magnificent grounds of one of 
its members delighted the weary, exhausted women who 
have toiled in the city all the summer. 

lt really is 4 sight worth the travel of many miles, to 


| see Sorosis as it appeared on this particular day. Seat- 


ed in groups, or wandering at will under the shady trees, 
were novelists, poets, men and women of the press, au- 


| thors, and people of refinement and wealth. There, too, 


were the delicate forms of women whose pale intellec- 
tual faces betrayed their exhausting mental work, and 
some of whom for the first time this season saw fruits 
and birds and flowers in their native element, and away 
from the sickening, exhausting aunosphere of newspa- 
per and office-dens, breathed the glorious free air of the 
country. 

The good that Sorosis does in the way of providing 
intellectual and physical recreations for its members, 
some of whom are rescued for the time being trom the 
monotony of boarding houses, is incalculable. 

It has been the fashion to abuse and make light of 
this first womaun’s club, and not a few in the beginning 
predicted its early demise. Those who speak and feel 
so, certainly know but one side of the subject, and 
could its enemies have seen the gathering at ‘“‘Stellmar 
Place,” where so many good people spent one beaut iful 
long summer day, enjoying that rest and repose which 
comes of harmonious surroupdings and faith in one 
anotier, they would change their adverse opinions. 
Surely, such an organization should be encouraged, and 
the narrow views of women broadened and elevated by 
intercourse ennobling and retining, with those of their 
sex, who live for a higher, better purpose than the mere 
gratification of the hour. L. C. H. 

NEw York, Aug., 1870. 


A WOMAN SUFFRAGE PICNIC. 





We cut from the Cincinnati Chronicle, a paper favor- 
able to Woman Sutlrage, the following account of a pic- 
nic recently held at Elmwood, Pickaway Co., O.:— 

Elmwood, the home of Mrs. Margaret Boggs, is one of 
the most beaut:tul rural homes in Ohio. ‘the Woman 
Suffrage Society of this neighborhood bad arranged for a 
picnic here to-day. A nice platform and seats had been 
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put up in the grove near the house. The day h 

all that could be asked. Early in the morning a — 
and intelligent audience had gathered*from the sur- 
rounding country, and quite a number of carriages, both 
from Chillicothe and Cincinnati, were on hand. - 

Before dinner, the audience were interested and in- 
structed by good off-hand speeches by Dr. Foot, of Kings- 
‘on, and Rev. President King. of Cornell College, Iowa. 
The former pleasantly broke the ice for the day. The 
latter not only advocated female suffrage, but showed the 
need and practicability of the coéducation of the sexes 

The audience then adjourned for dinner, which was 
bountifully provided and thoroughly discussed, 

After dinner the regular speaker of the day was in- 
troduced—Mrs. Longley, of Cincinnati. I am sorry that 
time will not allow me to give even an abstract of her 
masterly a in defense of the political rights of 
women. rs. L. isa very easy, graceful and convincin, 
speaker. She is fully at home on her subject and with 
her audience, and has a most captivating, womanly style 
She was followed by Revs. Dickson and Kelly in short 
a speeches. 

his occasion has gone off so finely and so profitably 
to all present that I hope many others of the same kind 
will follow elsewhere. 





Dr. ELLEN B. FerGuson will be prepared to lecture 
the coming season on the following subjects : “The Rights 
of Labor, or a Woman’s View of Free Trade;’’ “Repre- 
sentative Women ;” “White Slaves;” “The Battle-fields 
of Progress ;’ “Women on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
Dr. Ellen Ferguson is one of the most popular lady Jec- 
turers in the West, where she has won a high reputa- 
tion for her intellectual culture and genuine merit. She 
will be prepared after September Ist to make engage- 
ments with lyceums, literary societies, suffrage and free- 
trade associations, for lectures during the season. Her 
present address is Box 277, Richmond, Ind. 


Western Advertisements, 














A NEW AND VALUABLE WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 


THALEIA: 


WOMAN: 





Her Physiology and Pathology, in connection with Mater 
nity; also, The Effects oa Offspring of Temperamental 
Incompatibility between Parents. 

With the Laws of True 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RE-PRODUCTION, 
And directions for the subsequent 
MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 
BY MRS, T. H. KECKELER, M.D. 
Address 
A.T.&T.H. KECKELER, 
152 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 


Aug. 13. Sent by mail postpaid for $3.00. 4m 





J. H. HALL, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
FURNITURE WAKEROOMS, 
54 Main St., above Second, DAYTON, O. 
Aug. 13. All work warranted as represented. 20t 


BECKEL HOUSE, 


Cerner of Third and Jefferson Sts., 





DAYTON, O. 
FRANK P. HO::D, Prop r, 


(Late of Merchants’ Hotel, Cincinnati.) 

This is the largest and best arranged Hotel in the city. 

The proprietor has determined that the “TanLe pe Hore” of 
this house, and every department of the “Cuisine,” shall sustain 
a reputation not inferior to any first-class Hotel in the State. 

Nothing will be omitted that will add to the comfort of guests. 

Aug. 13. Sat 

J.J3.B 


5 w.B 
BELVILLE & BELVILLE, 
Attorneys and Cvounsellors-at-eLaw; 
DAYTON, O.- 
OFFICE—N. E. corner of Third and Jefferson sts., (up stairs). 
Aug. 13. ait, 





8. B. J.A.S. 


BOLTIN & SHAUCK, 
Attorneys and C.runsellurs-at-Law; 
DAYTON, O. 


Aug. 13. OFFICE—84 Main street, (up stairs). 2it 


NEW BATH ROOMS! 

We would respectfully inform the public that we have just fitted 
up several elegant Baru Rooms. We solicit a generous patron- 
age. Price of single bath, 30 cts., or 4 tickets for $1. 


PFANNER & BRO., 
Aug. 13. 62 Jefferson St., DAYTON, O. 2 


GROVER & BAKER a 
SEWING MACHINE 


—AND— 


METROPOLITAN FURNISHING ROOMS, 


75 and 77 Main Street (Phillips House), 
DAYTON, O. 

The public are not generally aware of the fact that the GRO- 
VER & BAKEK SEWING MACHINE COMPANY manufac- 
ture the 

Shuttle, or Lockstiteh 


Sewing Machines, in addition to their renowned 
Elastic stitch Machines. 


A full assortment of best quality of Silk, Cotton and Linen 
Threads, Needles, &c., constantly on hand. 

LADIES are respectfully invited to call and examine our Ma- 
chines before purchasing others. 

The Dressmaking Department, under the management of Miss 
Dak, is the most fashionable and complete establishment of this 
kind in the city. J. C. KIEFABER, Agent- 

Sept. 3. at 
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